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» Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them “Disease — %® 
** Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or intestines, fever 
¢ with its hallucinations, or biliousness with its aches and pains, is the result. oe 
¢ is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and thorough. 
“e It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous — ¢€ 
¢%¢ membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 48% 
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eo It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 
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“FAMOUS SIRES ” 
II.—WILLIAM THE THIRD, sy ST. SIMON—GRAVITY 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Not long since I read a reflection on the different condition of things 
which would have been prevailing on the Turf had St. Simon never 
been born. The speculation is too vast to be entered upon: certainly 
in modern times no single horse has done so much to sustain the 
reputation of the English thoroughbred. Truly, the Duke of Portland 
was in luck’s way when he became possessed of the son of Galopin 
and St. Angela! About the sale of the colt after the tragically 
sudden death of his owner, Prince Batthyany, a rather curious 
story is told. John Porter, scanning the animal critically when 
he entered the ring, observed that there were signs of dressing on 
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one of his legs. To all appearance he had been treated for some 
ailment or mishap. There seemed, at any rate, to be a weak spot, 
calculated to deter a possible purchaser who made absolute 
soundness his first consideration. Looking with special care to 
find out what had been wrong, John Porter arrived at the conclusion 
that in truth there was nothing. He naturally asked himself why 
these signs of treatment were there, and it dawned upon him that 
some ingenious person was anxious to mislead at least the half- 
educated observer. It looked like an attempt to make out that 


THE LATEST PICTURE OF ST. SIMON 
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there was something wrong when in fact all was well, and the only 
reason could be—that is to say, if this were so—to prevent the colt 
from fetching a high price in the interest of someone who knew 
his value and wanted him as cheaply as possible. Whether anyone 
else besides the astute Kingsclere trainer noticed this faint indication 
of dressing I do not know. My old friend, John Dawson, with whom 
I was closely associated for several years, frequently talked to me 
about St. Simon as we rode over Newmarket Heath together at 
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morning work, but he never told me anything about this affair of 
the apparently suspicious leg. 

When led into the ring St. Simon, destined for fame second to 
that achieved by no other horse in the annals of the Turf, was not 
likely to please everybody. In make and shape he differed con- 
siderably from the generally accepted formula. He was by no means 
one of the “long and low” animals who were once supposed to 
furnish the model of what a racehorse ought to be, was singularly 
light of build, and had little depth at the withers. He tempted the Duke 
of Portland, however, and there has seldom been a better investment 
than the 1,600 guineas for which St. Simon was knocked down. 
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THE FINISH OF THE DERBY, 1901. VOLODYOVSKI I, WILLIAM THE THIRD 2, 
VERONESE 3 
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His actual racing career was short, and is so well known that it need 
not be dwelt upon in detail. He came out at Goodwood for the 
Halnaker Stakes in 1883, and first gave real evidence of his quality— 
after winning the Devonshire Nursery at Derby—by running away 
with the Prince of Wales’ Nursery at Doncaster, carrying gst. 
The weight meant then more than it does now, for the reason that the 
minimum was 5 st. 7 lb., but weight was a matter of indifference to 
St. Simon. It was at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting next 
season that he further showed what he was in the match with 
M. Lefevre’s Tristran. About this good horse’s merit there can 
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be no doubt. He had won ten of fourteen races the year before, 
assuredly ought to have won the Goodwood Cup, and the only time 
he was unplaced had been in the Cambridgeshire with gst. 4lb. They 
ran at weight for age, a mile and a half, each with a stable com- 
panion who was sent to the post with the idea of being utilised as 
pacemaker, but Credo and Iambic could never live with the other 
two, and St. Simon won in a canter pulling up by half-a-dozen lengths. 
Whether he or Ormonde was the better horse is a question about 
which opinions differ and must always continue to do so. Such was 
the sire of William the Third. 

His dam, Gravity, a daughter of Wisdom and Enigma, was 
on the contrary an exceedingly bad animal when in training, nor, it 
may be suspected, was much ever hoped of her. Wisdom had earned 
no distinction as a racehorse, though he was such a brilliant success 
at the stud, and I find that Gravity was only entered for three 
comparatively unimportant events as a two-year-old. She ran twice, 
for little plates, finishing last or thereabouts. As a three-year-old 
she was only nominated for two stakes, and showed so little promise 
that it was never thought worth while to bring her out. How it 
came about that she was ever sent to St. Simon is something of a 
mystery. However, she was allowed the chance, and William the 
Third was the result. 

During the winter of 1900, the familiar careful articles were 
written about Derby prospects, but it never occurred to anyone to 
consider the claims of the son of St. Simon and Gravity. Good 
Morning had won the Coventry Stakes and Bay Melton the New. 
Veles and Doricles had run a dead-heat for the July Stakes. Star 
Shoot and Ian had also, oddly enough, dead-heated for the great 
two-year-old race at Sandown. The Champagne had gone to Orchid, 
the Middle Park to Floriform, with Orchid a neck behind, giving 7 lb., 
starting favourite and being beaten a head for second place. Lord 
Bobs had won the Dewhurst ; and these are the two-year-old events 
which usually point to the leading horses at Epsom. William the 
Third had only been out once, for the Clearwell Stakes, which was 
easily won by Exedo, who beat Osboch by three lengths, with Zip 
four lengths away third. William was an indifferent fifth, so that 
he naturally did not come into the calculation. 

Next season he reappeared among the sixteen starters for the 
Wood Ditton Stakes, at the Newmarket Craven, and there is no 
evidence that much was expected of him. The joint favourites 
were Tantalus and Ormenus, backed at 100 to 30; Fleur d’Ete 
followed at 9 to 2, a filly called Deseo had supporters at 100 to 12. 
William the Third and an American bred named Alien are quoted 
at 10 to 1, but the Kingsclere colt won in the hands of Mornington 
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Cannon by half-a-dozen lengths from the two who were chiefly 
expected. This naturally made an impression, and when the colt 
reappeared for the Esher Stakes at Sandown, ridden by J. Childs, 
he was favourite at 7 to 4, winning again by the same distance. In 
the Newmarket Stakes there was supposed to be little choice 
between him and Doricles, this being one of those cases in which 
backers had summed up the situation with wonderful accuracy. 
‘2 to 1 and g to 4 were the respective prices, and William the Third 
won by a short head, with the third favourite, Aida, who had carried 
off the One Thousand Guineas, third. It was evident that the colt 
had at least to be considered for the Derby, though when it came 


WILLIAM THE THIRD WINNING THE ASCOT CUP IN A CANTER 
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to the point several were distinctly preferred. He started at 100 to 7. 
Volodyovski, the son of King Edward’s Florizel II., though he had 
been beaten by St. Maclou and Magic Mirror for a Biennial at 
Newmarket (giving them, however, 12 lb.), had won a remarkable 
trial and was a strong favourite at 5 to 2, from Floriform 7 to 1, 
Handicapper and Revenue, 10 to 1. L. Reiff rode Volodyoksvi, who 
had been bred by the late Lady Meux and was leased to Mr. W. C. 
Whitney, the father of Mr. H. P. Whitney whose colours are now 
so familiar—the colt was entered as belonging to ‘‘ Mr. Theobalds,”’ 
the assumed name of Lady Meux—and he only won by three-parts 
of a length after a hard fight with the son of St. Simon and Gravity. 
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I suppose it must be admitted that as a three-year-old Volodyovski 
was just the better, for in the Hurst Park Lennox Stakes, though 
William the Third beat him a head, he was receiving 3 lb. A walk- 
over at Sandown followed, and William made his last appearance 
of the season for the Kempton Park Stakes, which was a great race 
that year. It is to be inferred, however, that the Duke cf Portland’s 
colt for some reason or other was not at his best. This is certainly 
suggested by the betting: 7 to 4 Volodyovski, 4 to 1 Santoi, 9 to 2 
Doricles, 5 to 1 Epsom Lad, 6 to 1 William the Third, 20 to 1 Merry 


WILLIAM THE THIRD (M. CANNON UP) LED IN AFTER WINNING THE ASCOT GOLD CUP 
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Gal, these being all the runners. Epsom Lad won from Santoi, the 
Derby winner third, the son of Ladas—in getting rid of whom Lord 
Rosebery surely made one of the few serious mistakes of his successful 
career—ridden by S. Gomez, who had performed the extra- 
ordinary feat on him at Sandown in the Eclipse Stakes, when the 
saddle slipped and the jockey, crawling on to the colt’s withers, 
carried it home in his hand, winning by a head. The four races 
which William the Third had won amounted to £6,447 Ios., and, of 
course, he had already qualified for a position at the stud. 

There can be no doubt, however, that he was relatively far 
better as a four-year-old than as a three. The policy of training 
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him specially for the Ascot Gold Cup was adopted, and he duly went 
to the post but by no means frightened the others away, for in his 
year, 1902, there were eleven runners, and it is to be noted that 
double figures had not been reached since Lecturer won in 1867. 
William the Third was favourite, at 2 to 1, Osboch next to 
him at 9 to 2, ridden by Maher. Two French horses had come over, 
Cheri and La Camargo, both of whom were considerably fancied, and 
these with Santoi were backed at 8 to 1. Volodyovski appeared, 
but there were doubts about his staying, and 10 to 1 was laid against 


WILLIAM THE THIRD IN THE WEIGHING-IN ENCLOSURE AT ASCOT 
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him, 100 to 7 against Cap and Bells II., who had won the Oaks the 
previous year. Santoi had carried off the Cup twelve months 
previously, and it will be seen that this was a remarkably high-class 
field. Mornington Cannon, of course, rode William the Third, 
having a retainer from the Kingsclere stable. Several horses have 
won this Cup in strikingly effective fashion. Racegoers will well 
remember the victories of La Fléche, of Persimmon and Cyllene, 
as since then of Bayardo, but it has never been won with more 
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superlative ease than by William the Third. The verdict was five 
lengths, Osboch, ridden by Maher, finishing three lengths in the. 
front of Santoi, with E. Piggott, the steeplechase jockey, in the 
saddle. William came out the next day for the Alexandra Plate ; 
this time he was giving Osboch tro lb., instead of running him at 
evens, and beat him by half-a-dozen lengths, a striking testimony 
to the amount he must have had in hand on the Thursday afternoon. 
A French colt, Amer Picon, who had been specially kept for the 
race, was third. The Doncaster Cup was the next enterprise, there 
being only two other runners, Santoi and the Duke of Portland’s 
Mannlicher, the latter started to make running for his_ stable 
companion, and the prices being 10 to 1 on William the Third, ro to 1 
against Santoi, 50 to 1 Mannlicher. The last named nevertheless 
beat Santoi. Nothing ventured to oppose William for the Lowther 
Stakes, and he came out again for the Limekiln Stakes at the 
Houghton Meeting, King’s Courier being the only other runner. 
Odds of 100 to 8 were laid on William, and, he won, but not in his 
usual style. 

This was on the Tuesday. On the morning of the Thursday 
I had cantered over to the Racecourse Side and came across my 
friend John Porter looking over his string. In the course of conver- 
sation I asked how William the Third was, observing that his last 
performance “‘had not been particularly impressive.’’ No, 
perhaps it was not,” Porter replied ; ‘‘ the two only raced for about 
three furlongs ; but you will see what he will do this afternoon with 
his old friend Mannlicher to lead him!” and Porter smiled in 
anticipation of what he thought was going to happen. It chanced 
that the card on this afternoon seemed to be what is called “ laid 
out.’’ There were several horses who appeared very unlikely to be 
beaten, and I ventured to speculate by having an accumulator of 
four, starting with Principality, who won the Two-Year-Old Plate, 
favourite at 2 to 1. My money went on to Rising Glass, who easily 
took the Free Handicap. Rock Sand, in the Dewhurst Plate, was 
the third of my four, and he too won, starting at 6 to 4, so that I 
had a large stake on William the Third. In addition to Mannlicher, 
who, of course, did not count, the only other runner for this Jockey 
Club Cup was Black Sand, and it looked as if he did not really 
count either. I well remember talking to Sir Henry Randall while 
the horses were on their way to the post. He knew of my bet and 
said, “‘ Why don’t you have a pony on Black Sand? You can get 
5 to 1, and that will make certain ’’—5 to 1 was being laid on the 
Duke of Portland’s colt, though he is returned to g to 2. I replied, 
“What is the use of throwing away a pony? In a_ handicap 
William the Third would surely be called upon to give Black Sand 
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about 211b. An Ascot Cup winner, not far off a Derby winner, 
against a handicap horse! Last time out Templemore beat Black Sand 
ten lengths at even weights, and here he is actually giving 3 1b!” 
He referred to the race with King’s Courier, and I quoted what 
John Porter had said. Indeed, in the history of the sport, there has 
seldom been such an absolute certainty as this appeared to 
be; and we could not believe our eyes when, a couple of hundred 
yards from the post, we saw William the Third vainly struggling, 
Black Sand having the race in hand. This unsatisfactory episode 
was the last appearance of the colt, who had credited his owner 
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that year with £7,130. In all, therefore, his winnings amounted 
to £13,977 I0s., for the £400 gained by his second in the Derby has 
to be included. 

William the Third went to the stud at a fee of 200 guineas, 
a figure which still remains, and it was in 1907 that his stock first 
appeared, five winners being credited to him—Yvette, Ardentrive, 
Gera, Rose Royal and Hat Trick. Of these, of course, Ardentrive, 
daughter of View, was the best ; indeed, she was a high-class filly. 
Her first appearance was in the July Stakes, which went that year 
to King Edward’s Pearl of the Loch. She beat Sir Archibald four 
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lengths—though he was giving a considerable amount of weight— 
at Kempton; easily took the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at 
Derby ; ran Lesbia to a length at even weights for the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster with Vamose four lengths away in front of 
White Eagle; was second again for the Rous Memorial at the 
Newmarket Second October ; and second to Mountain Apple, giving 
him 21]b. and sex, for the Clearwell—in which her sire had made 
his only appearance as a two-year-old. Hat Trick, belonging to 
Sir John Thursby, was placed in four of her seven races, winning a 
Nursery at Liverpool. 

William had done well, and next year he did better. Ardentrive 
only won a single race, the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, 
from White Eagle, who was giving her 5 Ib. beyond sex allowance, but 
in no fewer than nine of her other eleven races she was placed. Third 
Trick won twice and was twice second in five attempts, being beaten 
half-a-length by Valens, in receipt of 151b., including sex, at 
Sandown ; and she was second for the Free Handicap, beaten a 
length by Canonite in receipt of 6lb. But the young William who chiefly 
scored was Battle Axe, who, had he remained sound in his wind, must 
surely have made a great name for himself. This son of Britannia 
came out for the Stanley Stakes at Liverpool in the first week of 
the season, and won from Bell Rock. He took the Wallington Plate 
at Epsom from Temnos, the Laughton Plate at Brighton, and then 
made a memorable appearance in the July Stakes. He and Minoru 
started practically on the same mark, 6 to 4 against the King’s colt, 
13 to 8 against Battle Axe, and the latter won by a neck. In the 
Chesterfield the Royal colours were in front, Princesse de Galles 
beat him a length, he, however, giving 10 lb. and sex. He won 
the Devonshire Nursery at Derby with 9 st. on his back ; was third 
for the Free Handicap, a neck behind Third Trick giving her 8 Ib. ; 
second for the £1,000 Chesterfield Nursery to Briolet, who was in 
receipt of 20lb. Fifteen races, worth £5,681, were credited to the 
offspring of William the Third. | 

As a three-year-old Battle Axe ran nine times, and only won 
at his last attempt. A bad roarer, he had necessarily lost his class. 
But William the Fourth made his first appearance in the Derby, 
and his friends declare would with a little luck have won. Readers 
will remember that Minoru beat Louviers by a short head with 
William the Fourth half a length away. What might have happened 
had not Sir Martin fallen is a problem which must always remain 
unsolved. William the Fourth easily won the Ascot Derby, his 
only other appearance during the year. Gera took four races ; Merry 
Jack, the brother to Hat Trick, the Buckenham; and her sire’s 
fame was substantially advanced by Winkipop, a sister of Third 
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Trick, both being daughters of Conjure. There have been few better 
mares of late years than Winkipop. Excuses may often be allowed 
for what happens at the first appearance, and that she should have 
failed in the great Foal Plate at Lingfield Park is not remarkable. 
Her success was not expected, for she met, amongst others, Mr. 
Nelke’s Yellow Slave and Lord Villiers’ Greenback, old opponents 
who had both won good races. Winkipop was, however, left at the 
post, and so gave no evidence of what she could do. It was not till 
nearly three months later that she came out again, when she gave 
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4lb. to Santa Fina at Newmarket, and after seconds for the 
Alington Plate and the Free Handicap, in which latter race Sunbright 
beat her, she wound up the season by an easy victory at Newbury. 
Without doing anything sensational, the young William the Thirds 
had emphatically made their mark, sixteen races worth £6,248 having 
gone to them. 

Nothing so firmly establishes a sire as the success of his children 
in classic races, and this position William the Third achieved in 
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his fourth season. Winkipop, a strong favourite for the Newmarket 
Biennial at the Craven Meeting, had been beaten a very short head 
by Sir R. W. B. Jardine’s Sanctuary, to whom she was giving 8 lb. 
and sex, but she won the One Thousand Guineas comfortably enough 
from Maid of Corinth and Rosedrop, and that she was beaten for 
the Oaks was a pure case of sheer bad luck. At a critical point of 
the race, just after rounding Tattenham corner, something crossed 
just in front of her. Her jockey was obliged to pull her out of her 
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stride, and there was not time to repair the mischief. Where she 
ought to have been is tolerably evident. In the Oaks Pernelle was 
third, Winkipop sixth. The two met in the Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot. On this occasion, instead of even weights, Winkipop was 
giving 14]b., and she won very easily, Pernelle unplaced. The 
daughter of William the Third proceeded to win the Sussex Stakes 
at Goodwood, the Nassau Stakes, giving Yellow Slave 5 lb. and 
beating her five lengths, the Durham County Produce Plate, 
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and the Yorkshire Oaks. She was not likely to have beaten Swynford 
in the Leger, but she resumed her successes at Newmarket, giving 
King Midas 21 lb. and a three lengths beating for a Triennial. With 
9 lb. the better of the weights Yellow Slave finished a neck in front 
of her for the Newmarket Oaks, and she completed the season by 
beating an admittedly poor opponent by forty lengths for the Royal 
Stakes. Eight races in thirteen attempts, with three seconds, was 
her record for the season, the amount won being £11,439 15s. Merry 
Jack won again ; Wrinkler showed brilliant speed ; Willonyx though 
far from the horse he subsequently became, carried off five races ; 


and the much-discussed King William, whose position is far from 
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being settled up to the present time, ran a dead-heat for the 
Dewhurst Plate. No fewer than thirty-six races went to his stock, 
worth in all £20,898 15s. 

Last season, 1911, William the Third greatly advanced in 
reputation, notwithstanding that King William created disappoint- 
ment after disappointment. The explanation of this can hardly be 
mistaken. He has never done in public what he can do at home. 
It is no secret that his trainer, Mr. George Lambton, regarded him 
as the superior of his stable companion, Stedfast ; and it would 
really be a little ridiculous to assume that Mr. Lambton, who has 
been at or near the head of the list of winning trainers for several 
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years, could continue month after month to make an egregious 
blunder. King William, much fancied for the Derby, ran badly. 
He won the Ascot Derby, beating Phryxus, and according to his 
trial ought to have beaten his stable companion Swynford for the 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes, in which he was third, two lengths and a 
half from the winner. This failure was excused, and the excuse 
seemed in some measure confirmed by the fact of his having taken 
his next three races, the result being that he was a strong favourite 
for the St. Leger at 6 to 4. It will not have been forgotten that 
Prince Palatine won with superlative ease, King William only third. 
In the coming season it may be confidently anticipated that if he 
will do his best he must vindicate his reputation. Willonyx proved 
himself to be a horse of the highest class by winning the Ascot Cup 
and the Cesarewitch (not to dwell on the Chester Cup and Ascot 
Stakes), the great Newmarket Handicap with gst. 5 lb., the highest 
weight ever carried to victory. He has now gone to the stud a 
worthy representative of his sire. Mary the Second, though she did 
not quite do what was expected of her, at least won a race, and 
Willaura, was considered by Lord Derby to be worth 3,000 guineas, 
at which price he lately bought the son of Brillante. Altogether last 
year the young Williams took forty-two races worth £20,405. 
England, his son by Golden Hope, is likely to prove himself a good 
colt, if not in the first class. He only ran twice, winning on the 
second occasion, but this little race is not the measure of his capacity. 
His daughter Bill and Coo stays well, as she showed by winning 
the mile Prince of Wales’ Nursery at Doncaster, and she created 
some surprise by carrying off the five furlong Rous Memorial at 
Newmarket First October meeting. It has been thought worth 
while to put her into the Ascot Cup, for which so few three-year- 
olds are entered. Halberd, an own brother of Battle Axe, 
gave promise by running second for the Woodcote Stakes, 
finishing in front of Lomond; but he did nothing afterwards. 
The probability is that William the Third’s stock may take after 
him by coming to hand late, though as has been seen Battle Axe— 
who won several little races last year in spite of his defective wind— 
is an exception. Wilfrid also stays, and, at any rate, belongs to 
the useful class. That his children will distinguish themselves in 
the approaching season appears to be inevitable. 
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A FOX-CUB 


FOXES: WILD AND OTHERWISE 


BY MISS FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


For perfect beauty combined with intelligence the fox, in my 
opinion, is without a rival in all the wide world of wild animals. I 
know some people call his sagacity mere cunning, but it is better to 
be cunning than stupid; while as for his appearance, I have never 
heard that maligned. Indeed, there is no more lovely sight than to 
watch, unsuspected, an old dog fox slip quietly out of the snug gorse 
bush, where he has lain since the daybreak of the fine, warm, winter’s 
morning, when the distant sound of hounds has floated down breeze 
to rouse him from his first sleep and set him on the alert. He creeps 
out, pauses, and looks back with one foot upheld and ears pricked 
in the direction from which the sound came. The sunlight gleams 
on the golden brown of his coat, on his black-tipped ears, slender 
muzzle, and white-fronted chest ; it shows his graceful yet powerful 
outline against the dark green of the gorse and dull yellow of the 
withered grass. The sound of the huntsman cheering on hounds as 
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they draw a small wood is still some distance off, so the fox sits down 
on his haunches, and at the same time licks his black nose in a way 
that suggests he is thinking where he shall go if they should get on 
his line. All the time his sharp yellow-brown eyes are fixed in the 
one direction, and when there comes the sound of the horn as the 
huntsman calls the pack out of the wood, he jumps up, and with a 
whisk of his white-tagged brush trots leisurely away. Not at all in 
a hurry, but with a determination to have a good start. The black- 
birds shriek at him from the hedgerows, but he pays no attention, 
jogs quietly along, 
and disappears over 
a ridge. 

Yet another ex- 
quisite sight, for 
those who are lucky 
enough to get the 
opportunity, is that 
of cubs playing out- 
side the earth. The 
great chance occurs 
when the old vixen 
has made her nur- 
sery in some bank 
or hedgerow away 
from the woods ; 
then on a fine spring 
evening, when the 
sinking sun begins 
to cast long shadows 
from bushes and 
trees across the turf, 
one may, if carefully 
hidden in the fern, A NICE WARM BED IN THE BRACKEN 
or bushes, see the family come out and play about. First of 
all appears a little brown face in the shadow of the hole, and two 
little beady eyes look curiously around ; but if the observer has not 
been careful in choosing his hiding place with due regard as to the 
direction of the breeze, that is all he will see, though if he is situated 
down wind, well and good ; he may yet be able to watch the family. 
A long, long minute passes, and then the cub toddles forth, a roly-poly, 
small brown creature, looking like a cross between a kitten and a 
puppy, but with all the wisdom of the fox in its sharp little eyes and 
small woolly head. There is a grunt from the hole that makes the cub 
pause and look back ; its mother is looking forth with anxious eyes, 
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and she warns her child to be wary. A moment more and she steps 
forth and sits down on her haunches before the hole on the well- 
trodden earth that she scratched out earlier in the year. The fading 
sunshine covers her with golden light as, raising her sharp black nose 
in the air, she sniffs it and learns the news of the neighbourhood, 
for on the wind she depends to tell her all that has happened : where 
the rabbits are feeding this evening, whether the fowls at the 
farmstead are being properly shut up in their pens, and if her mate, 


THE OWNER OF A FINE SET OF TEETH 


the old dog fox with the white tag to his brush, has yet left his lair. 
The breeze tells her all this and much besides, and she reads its 
information as easily as we read the newspaper. 

Satisfied that all is safe she stretches and yawns, showing as she 
does a very fine and white set of teeth and a little curling pink 
tongue, at the same time extending first one and then the other of her 
black stockinged feet. In the meantime three other furry mites 
have come out of the hole, and, together with the first one, are 
having a great game after the manner of a lot of kittens. They bite, 
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they roll one over the other, and rush and dance about, until one 
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picks up a feather which once clothed a farmyard dame, when the 
others rush at him and try to get it away. Their gambols are 
suddenly stopped by the vixen making a sound something like a cat 
spitting ; all the cubs remain stock still without moving a muscle, 


while their 
mother, who has 
risen to her feet, 
gazes over some 
bracken towards 
the woods. It 
is nothing but 
the night - jar 
uttering its pe- 
culiar call as it 
wheels and turns 
in pursuit of in- 
sects. The fox, 
looking rather 
foolish,sits down 
again; but the 
cubs, having 
been interrupted 
in their play, 
begin to nose 
among the grass 
and fern in 
search of some 
remnant from 
last night’s sup- 
per. 

The one who 
came out of the 
hole first, and 
who is a bold 
little fellow, ven- 
tures as far asa 
blackthorn bush 
under the shelter 


UNDER THE SHELTER OF FERN AND BLACKTHORN 


of which he searches for small fry such as beetles and other insects ; 
he finds a black beetle under a clump of primroses and pounces 
excitedly upon it, when a warning growl from his mother recalls him 
to her side, for she does not like them to get too far away from home 


yet; but soon, when she turns her back for a moment, he and 
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another cub run off again, and once more play at hunting under the 
shelter of this bush. 

The light is now getting weaker, the golden sunshine has died 
away leaving a rosy glow in the western sky, while grey twilight 
creeps over the woods and fields. The vixen looks up at the bats 
fluttering by, rises to her feet, gives a growl of warning and caution 
to the cubs and slips quietly away beneath the fern. She has gone 
to obtain a meal for her family, which most likely will consist of a 
fowl from a neighbouring farm—that is, unless the owner has been 
careful to shut them all up in their houses so that she cannot 
possibly get at them. 


‘“‘A TAME FOX IS A CHARMING CREATURE ”’ 


In some parts of the country the labourers have very strange 
ideas as to how a fox induces fowls that are roosting out of doors 
in the trees to fly down within reach of their enemy. One of the 
most extraordinary theories I have ever heard propounded was 
gravely told me by a workman, of the class who buy a leading daily 
and read it too, and who one would have thought would have known 
better! I had been condoling with him on the loss of two or three 
prize-bred fowls that had accidently been left out one night and 
which the fox had taken. 

“Ay, miss,” he said, “‘ these game fowls will roost in the trees 
when they get a chance, an’ I’d been that pertic’ler to shut them 
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up every night, such beauties as they was, too! But I was late 
gettin’ home that night, an’ the missis told me as how she’d put ’em 
all in—but her hadn’t! There was three of ’em—the three best, 
left out, an’ they went up in the apple tree. How did the fox get 
‘em down, did you say, miss? Why, I thought you know’d all 
about that! He comes and runs round under the tree with his tail 
in his mouth, which makes the fowls daft an’ giddy-like, an’ they flies 
down, an’ he picks them up an’ takes ’em off. It really be the way 
he does it, miss!’’ added the man, when he saw me beginning to 
laugh. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Jones!” said I. ‘‘ You know better 
than to believe such rubbish!” 

‘‘ Indeed it’s not rubbish, miss! I’d take an oath as it’s a 
fact !”’ 

I am afraid my laughter sadly hurt the old man’s feelings, but 
it did not alter a particle of his belief in the tale, which he still 
adheres to as stedfastly as ever. I fancy what gives ground to these 
extravagant ideas is the great curiosity that is part of the character 
of the ordinary hen. I have led a tame fox through a farmyard, 
and every hen within sight has promptly come running and cackling 
to see what the strange creature was, and followed us until we quitted 
their domain. In the same way, when in the night time a fox 
comes hunting round under the tree where fowls are roosting, one 
of them is sure to wake up and sooner or later catch sight of the 
moving object. Whereupon she gives a chuckle, which wakes her 
sisters and their lord the cock, and all of them peer down at the 
strange thing. By and by one will hop a branch lower to get a better 
view, then another, and so on, until they are almost within springing 
distance of the fox. Should he bound up at them the silly creatures. 
will at once lose their heads and fly in all directions, when, of course, 
he has them at his mercy, which is generally scant, so that the bright 
light of morning will find the fields on the way to the wood scattered 
with feathers where the fox has paused when getting a fresh grip 
of one of his victims. 

Tame foxes have on the whole a bad name; they are supposed 
to be treacherous and uncertain, and in the past there have been 
several cases of hydrophobia attributed to bites from pet ones, 
though now that the dreaded disease is supposed to be extinct in 
these islands the latter objection cannot hold good.* The different 
tame foxes I have had acquaintance with have all been very 
charming creatures, and I cannot help thinking those which have 
earned the others a bad name are the miserable animals one may 


* A M.F.H. died last year of hydrophobia caused by a fox’s bite.—Ed. 
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sometimes meet with that spend a wretched existence, tethered by 
a heavy chain to a tub or draughty dog-kennel, barely looked at from 
one day’s end to the other by their owners, but teased and worried 
by thoughtless boys, so that their lives are a burden to them. 

The first tame fox cub I had anything to do with was a tiny 
mite whose mother had chosen some big rabbit holes as a nursery, 
and the farmer on whose land they were, knowing nothing of it, 
set his men to ferret the fence, as the rabbits were doing so much 
harm to the grain in the adjoining field. When these men dug open 
the holes they found six tiny cubs about a week old, but the ferret 


THE CAT AND TOBY ”’ 


had killed all but one! The survivor came into my possession. The 
poor little thing was about the size of a kitten of two weeks old, 
quite blind, with little feeble legs and a short stumpy tail that had 
a few white hairs at the end ; its ears were short, and its head round 
and blunt—in fact, it seemed incredible that this tiny thing should 
ever grow into a long-limbed elegant fox. At first I did not know 
what to do with it. I tried to feed it out of a tube, but it would 
not take the milk ; then I remembered our cat had lost her kittens 
two days before—they had been consigned to a bucket of water— 
and that the poor thing was searching everywhere for her lost babies. 
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This suggested a grand idea. I took the cub to the box wherein the 
cat had had her kittens, placed it in the nest, and then called “‘ Puss, 
puss, puss!’’ She came at once, sprang into the box, and would at 
once have laid down with what no doubt she took to be a returned 
kitten had not the cub, when it felt her warm fur, uttered a most 
peculiar whinning cry such as no kitten could ever make. The 
cat jumped back, her eyes went large and black, she looked 
thoroughly alarmed, but her longing for her lost children was too 
great for her to leave anything in the shape of a kitten, and she 
stood by the box and watched it anxiously. In a few minutes it 


‘“T WAS RASH ENOUGH TO ACCEPT TWO CUBS” 


became quiet, so her longing overcoming her doubts she stepped 
very gently and cautiously in beside it once more, and lay down with 
infinite gentleness by its side. This time it did not cry out but 
wriggled within her arms and soon was taking the food it so badly 
needed. 

From that time forth the cat assumed responsibility for the 
cub. It was named Toby, and for nearly three weeks all went well. 
Under puss’s careful mothering the little thing grew fast, and began 
to toddle about as soon as it got its eyes open—such funny little grey- 
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blue eyes they were, too, not in the least like those of a full-grown 
fox, but similar in colour to those of a young kitten. As I was saying, 
all went well for nearly three weeks, when the cat must have thought 
that the cub required meat, for after bringing a mouse in for it one 


THE TWO CUBS, ‘‘TOMMY’’ AND “‘JUDY”’ 


afternoon—which got away into the wainscoating of the room—she 
went off poaching in the evening of the next day and, alas! never 
came home again. Poor little Toby, motherless for a second time, 
could not be induced to take any food; he would lie in one’s lap 
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and play with one’s fingers, but he drew the line at being bottle fed, 
nor could any of us get him to eat anything. He fretted and fretted, 
and at the end of the week he died. 

At the time I vowed I would never have anything more to do 
with a fox-cub, but only a year later, being offered two, I was rash 
enough to accept them. However, these were older than little Toby 
had been, for they were as big as cats, and had already developed 
the usual foxy appearance. Of course, there was no difficulty in 
feeding these, as their teeth were well-grown, sharp instruments, and 
they could eat rabbit flesh easily, but really they were a little too 
old ever to grow absolutely tame, for they had already learnt fear 
of mankind, and I knew from the first that though I might win 
their confidence, it was improbable I should be able to overcome 
their distrust of strangers. At first they went into paroxysms of 
fear at anyone’s approach, but in a couple of days they began to 
recognise me as a friend, and realise that I had no intention whatever 
of harming them. The first steps in their education were undertaken 
with the help of a pair of stout gloves, for their little teeth were 
uncommonly sharp; but these were not necessary for long. Of the 
two, the one called Tommy—the other had been named Judy—was 
the more amiable and had the quieter disposition, though at first he 
objected to my touching him, and when I wished to do so, persisted 
in backing into a corner of the building in which he lived, when he 
would gradually work his hind quarters up the wall, so that in a 
moment he was standing balanced on his forelegs, with his ‘‘ tail end ”’ 
far above his head. He continued this ridiculous behaviour for a day 
or two, but dropped it, as he did his habit of spitting like an angry 
cat, when he got to know me better. 

As soon as the two cubs acquired confidence in me and the 
other people they met every day, I became anxious to get some 
characteristic photographs of them. I always make a rule of photo- 
graphing my pets as soon as possible, for if one puts it off something 
may happen to them ; but in this case I had a very difficult task, and 
it took me days of work to get any decent results. Nobody but 
those who specialise in animal photography can have any idea how 
tiresome two small creatures may be, and, of course, under no 
circumstances must one lose one’s temper; one might just as well 
throw the whole thing up, but I came very near it once or twice. 
It took some days to get Judy accustomed to the camera, to which 
she took a dislike, though Tommy never minded it, and in the end 
I got some negatives that repaid me for my trouble and were 
really like the two cubs. Afterwards Tommy proved much easier 
to manage by himself, and with the help of my brother I took a 
series of quite good fox photographs. 
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As soon as the two cubs had acquired a certain amount of 
confidence, I began to bring them into the house, where Tommy soon 
made himself at home, which some members of the family did not 
quite approve of ; they said it was trying to the nerves to sit down 
in an arm chair and feel something snuffing round the back of your 
legs, then to look underneath and see the fox. But this alarm was 
needless, for his manners were good, and it was only curiosity that 
made him do it. He had two places where he was in the habit 
of curling himself up and going to sleep; one, as I said was 
beneath this chair, the other was in it. He greatly resented being 
turned out to make room for anybody, and did not hesitate to let 


““TOMMY,”’ THE TAME FOX 


me know it, by making his spitting snarl when I picked him up by 
the scruff of the neck and dropped him on the floor. Though Tommy 
became very cheeky with those he knew, he never got over his 
distrust of strangers, and a visitor was enough to make him bolt into 
a corner of the room and hide behind table or chairs. I never 
dared to take him for a walk unless I had him on a string, for on 
catching a glimpse of anybody he did not know he would try to bolt, 
whereupon I had to pick him up in my arms and carry him past the 
offender. This did not matter while he was a small cub, but it 
became distinctly tiresome when he was a full-grown fox, and a 
big, heavy one, too. 

In the end he found a weak spot in the building which was his 
home, and crept out one night, made his way to the woods, with the 
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result that I never saw him again, and I have no doubt that even if 
I had he would not have come back, for after a day or two of freedom 
inherited habits and instincts are quick to assert themselves, and the 
very strongest of all—fear of the human tribe—revives quicker than 
any other. All the same, it seems as if he did not quite forget his 
old home, for when the hounds met in the neighbourhood some 
six months later they got on the line of a fox in a wood about a mile 
away, and having run in a semi-circle, lost by the garden and within 
fifty yards of the building that Tommy had lived in. Afterwards I 
went to the place half 
expecting to find my fox 
inside, but there was no 
sign of him. All the same 
I shall always think he 
came home when pressed 
by hounds, and managed 
to elude them by hiding 
somewhere close at hand. 

One of the most 
charming foxes I have 
ever seen is, think, Peter, 
belonging to Mrs. Black- 
lock. His portrait has 
already appeared in this 
magazine, for, some 
months ago, a photograph 
of him, together with his 
great friend a brown and 
white spaniel, decorated 
its cover. He is a mag- 
nificent creature and 
would’ be big for a wild 
fox ; he is perfectly tame 
and devoted to his mis- 
tress, with whom _ he 
will play the wildest games. He also romps with the dog, 
to whom he is so attached; indeed, their games get rather 
rough when they dash round and round the room, and race up and 
down. The greatest treat Peter can be offered is a lump of sugar, 
but tame foxes often have strange tastes, for another one I knew 
loved jam and treacle. My own Tommy would not touch sweet 
things, though very fond of cheese, to say nothing of cake. 

The little vixen who was so fond of jam had another curious 
trait in her character: she was devoted to and on the best of terms 


‘“PETER,’’ THE PROPERTY OF MRS, BLACKLOCK 
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with a great big foxhound puppy, who was being walked by her 
owner. She was a tiny little thing, and looked as if the hound 
would kill her at once, but they thoroughly understood one another 
and were on the best of good terms, having wonderful games 
together. I have often wondered—for I never heard—whether this 
puppy when returned to the kennels proved any good; it seems 
rather doubtful after such an education. 


FOX-CUB HAVING A GOOD MEAL OF RABBIT 


Writing of the various tastes of tame foxes reminds me that 
there are very few live things that a wild one will refuse to tackle, 
but still there are one or two. For instance, though foxes, like cats, 
will kill shrews, they do not eat them, but leave the poor little 
creatures’ bodies lying about ; nor when chance brings a mole in 
this way can they manage to eat its bitter flesh, though ready enough 
to kill it. I was following the track of a fox through the snow one 
day, noting how it had been trotting steadily along—for each foot- 
mark was clearly shown by the soft snow—when I came to a spot 


on 
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where it had stopped short. The next tracks showed how it had 
stepped forward very carefully and cautiously, and it was easy to see 
how the hind feet had at each step been placed exactly on the spots 
vacated by the fore, so that their owner should not make the least 
sound as it stepped. Then came a clear space of a couple of yards, 
next a trampled circle of snow and red earth ; on one side were two 
or three newly-raised mole hills showing dark against the white snow, 
while beyond was another circle of pressed and trampled stuff, in the 
middle of which lay the frozen carcass of a mole. A further careful 
examination left no doubt as to what had happened. The fox had 
been trotting along when he had seen the snow heave, and promptly 
stopping, had watched the mole raise its hillock and at last come out 
onto the surface; whereupon he had proceeded to stalk the creature, 
and ended by pouncing upon it. But when the fox had caught and 
killed the mole he found it by no means to his liking, though he 
evidently approved of its smell, for after tossing it about and playing 
with it, he had dropped it on the snow and proceeded to roll upon it. 
After this he had left the dead thing and gone on in search of 
something with a more agreeable taste—for instance, one of the 
little brown mice or voles that make their homes beneath the rough 
grass, and of which all foxes are so fond, or even a humble beetle, 
should he find one that had chanced to survive the chill of winter. 
It is surprising the number of insects and such small fry that foxes 
will eat when bigger game is scarce or difficult to get, and they will 
mouse hunt with the keenness of a cat, and have quite as much natural 
talent for the business where the mice of the woods and meadows 
are concerned. 

But the truth of the matter is that Mr. Fox is a lazy creature, 
and if he can get his food with ease, prefers to do so; therefore he 
considers a rabbit-catcher setting “‘ wires’ a special effort of provi- 
dence on his behalf, and does not fail to go round as soon as a rabbit 
or two are caught, and take toll. Sometimes, as we all know, he 
pays the penalty of getting caught in the snare himself, and in trying 
to get away breaks it, and has to wear the brass wire round his 
leg probably for the rest of his life, to say nothing of being lamed by 
it as well. But all the same every true fox prefers a rabbit ready 
caught to the trouble of hunting one for himself. 

Considering his misdeeds it is wonderful how really popular 
the fox is throughout all the country side, and I doubt whether the 
farmer and the cottager do not prefer losing a hen or two and having 
the occasional excitement of the hounds around their places, to 
keeping the fowls and never seeing a pink coat. 
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ACROSS THE ALPS BY _ BICYCLE 


BY COMMANDER CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 


THIS is not a record of a holiday tour with a Kodak, a full purse, 
and a list of hotels where English is spoken. It was under the rigidly 
straitened conditions imposed by half-pay that I found myself 


under the necessity of getting across Europe and without undue 
delay. Under more affluent circumstances in the past I had often 
planned such a trip, and even gone so far as to make overtures to 
secure the company of individuals claiming to be friends. But one 
had a digestion he was forced to keep watch over, another doubted 
the facilities for getting shaving-water in the morning, a third said 
he only bicycled for pleasure, and a fourth required the guarantee of 
a clean shirt at impossibly frequent intervals. 

But there remained to me an ancient and trustworthy bicycle, 
and with this and a portmanteau, as well as a ticket of membership 
of the Touring Club de France, I found myself cast upon the landing 
quay of a certain Italian seaport of little significance. One of the 
properties claimed by a ticket of the Touring Club de France is 
“ facilitating the passing of the Customs.” 

“ Benissimo,”’ said the officer of the Dogana, who pushed his 
way through the crowd and made a deliberate and careful comparison 
of my countenance with the photograph upon the ticket— 
‘* Benissimo, but nevertheless there are formalities’’—inviting me by 
signs to come into his office. And there discovering to his surprise 
that I understood his speech, he confessed to me that as my bicycle 
was the first he had seen landed at this port, it would be needful for 
him to consult the Regulations to enable him to carry out the 
formalities in question. 
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The while he did so I made free to consult a map of Italy that 
hung upon the whitewashed wall, for as yet my itinerary was most 
vaguely planned. From time to time we interrupted each other, I 
requiring some explanation of the time table stuck on the wall under 
the map, he—much more curious—requiring the number and make 
of my bicycle, or my age or birthplace, or the titles and qualifications 
of my father. My plans were partly determined by the critical 
question of where I should part with my portmanteau, and with it 
the only outward symbols I possessed of respectability. Observing 
that by taking a train from here I might not only save a night’s 
lodging, but arrive at the city of Venice upon the day following, I 
determined I would make that town my point of departure, and 
would ride as much of the road as I could from there to Paris, noting 
that the Alps lay between. 

Being at length free to depart with a formidable document and 
a lead seal attached to the frame of the bicycle, I discovered the 
district to be one of those where people gather at the booking office 
half-an-hour before schedule time, and the train comes in half-an- 
hour after, and where pronto means something very different from the 
dictionary definition. Being under the painful necessity of counting 
my change carefully upon procuring my ticket, and detecting a 
difference of a few soldi, I remarked this to the brigand who served 
me. But the rogue was too ready. “ Perfectly just,’’ he shouted, 
“that is a tax imposed by the railway company for the benefit of 
the miserable victims of the earthquake at Messina.”’ 

As a discussion would doubtless have been to my disadvantage 
I forebore to respond. Besides, it seemed more important to secure, 
if possible, a place in a compartment labelled ‘‘ Smoking prohibited.” 
But whether one travels third smoking or first non-smoking it is 
always desirable, south of Rome, not to put one’s luggage on the 
floor. And to climb up from the level of the rails by a series of 
overhanging footboards and avoid doing this is not an easy feat to 
accomplish. Two women and a small boy scaled the eminence just 
after my ascent. The boy, less fastidious than I had been, grovelled 
at once upon the contaminated floor and, crawling under the seat, lay 
effectively concealed by the skirts of his mother and grandmother. 
The stowaway and his maternal progenitors were presently discovered 
and expelled, but their places were filled. Throughout the night the 
faces of all got blacker and blacker, for whenever we passed through 
tunnels the sticky smoke of some vile tarry patent fuel filled the car, 
and the crowd of frowsy, coughing, spitting fiends that the morning sun 
shone in upon was a distressing spectacle. It was without regret that 
I lost sight of them in one of the numerous changes I had to 
make. 
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An individual encumbered with a bicycle receives cold welcome 
in Venice. He may neither mount his machine nor convey it by the 
steam launches that ply on the Grand Canal. The member of the 
police who resisted my mounting said he wanted more particulars 
than were furnished by the document I presented. Finally I was 
permitted to proceed in peace upon the intercession of one of the 
most respectable members of the crowd, who accompanied me some 
distance afterwards to tell me what an officious fellow and of little 
understanding that policeman was. 

There are even in Venice certain byways unfrequented of tourists, 
such as the Lane of the Assassins, only to be trodden by those driven 
to seek their meals in the humble trattorte. There was also a public 
library entangled in a network of small canals and alleys, but as 
difficult to arrive at as the centre of amaze. The maps in the library 
showed me that the St. Gothard Pass was the passage of the Alps 
most nearly in line with Paris. But the commercial travellers I met 
in the ¢rattorie, and to whom I confided my proposed undertaking, 
assured me that I should not get over the Pass, for the road was 
still blocked with snow, it being then early in May. However, the 
Pass might wait till I got to it. A question of more immediate 
import was to effect a departure less conspicuous than my arrival had 
been, and this I hoped to contrive by a steamer that communicated 
with Fusina, departing from a quay close to where I lodged in the 
Quarter of Zattere. 

But before despatching my valise to Paris by “ grande velocita,”’ 
I dined once in a restaurant of repute. How beautiful, I thought, 
are some of the formule of civilisation, making it possible for any 
ruffan who can borrow a starched shirt and a tie-pin “ style ?’ Ant 
nouveau,’ to dine without embarrassment off a simple coftelletto 
Milanese in the company of genial people who can talk familiarly of 
motor-touring. 


* 


* 


* * * * * * * * 


It was on a fresh morning in early May that I landed at Fucina, 
severed from civilized attire till I should reach Paris, with equipment 
of luggage contained in a bicycle frame-bag. It was an anxious 
matter to decide between carrying a camera or sketching tackle. 
The possibilities lying in the use of such a wildly original headline as, 
“ Across Europe without a Kodak,” seemed to make it worth while 
to sacrifice the camera in favour of a water-colour outfit. The space 
then remaining for linen might have shocked a lot of people, but 
I found I had no one’s feelings to consider. There would not be 
even the questioning expression of hotel porters to face. For even 
in the cycling club guides I observed that the average sum quoted 
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for bed and breakfast would have to support me for twenty-four 
hours. 

Although the towns that lay on my route bore such enchanted 
names as Padova, Verona, and Bergamo, it was clear that I must 
not consider them as objectives. Nor do I now make pretence of 
having ‘“‘ done”’ any of the cities I traversed. In order to produce 
as far as possible the illusion of freedom, neither maps, nor guide- 
books, nor starched collars, were included in my luggage. 

The wide plain of Lombardy lay before me, its boundary of blue 
mountains faintly visible in the far distance. The air had that 
freshness that is left by recent rain, and haymakers were at work 
in fields enclosed by a decorative border of vine-branches hanging 
festooned from tree to tree. The motive was repeated, but much 
less successfully in the posts and wires of the electric railway that 
ran by the roadside. Upon each post the design of a skull and cross- 
bones was displayed with the warning motto: Che tocca 1 fili muori 
(who touches the wires dies). 

Straight and level lay the road, the only promise of a break 
in its monotony the distant blue mountains, a faint silhouette far 
beyond the point where the road vanished to sight. How level it 
was a canal that lay upon the left hand proved. For it showed 
no sign of current, and the first indication of rising above 
sea-level was that after many kilometres a lock broke its 
continuity. But the mountains seemed no nearer when at noon 
of that first day’s journey I came into Padova by a road which, 
as far as I could judge, had not swerved a hair’s breadth from a direct 
line, though it had pierced one or two small towns and a market 
place with picturesque array of pottery beneath the lime-trees, with 
a medallion of Dante and some sculptured lines from the Purgatorio 
upon a house front adjoining. 

Padova was the first of the many fair and famous cities through 
which my road was to lie, and in none of them might I pass more 
than a few hours. My general rule, therefore, was to enquire of the 
first of the municipal police I met for such of the galleries or 
museums as came under the catalogue of National monuments. These 
I could visit—ingresso libero—entrance free by virtue of a ticket, 
furnished by the Minister of Public Instruction, which he will 
supply to any man who can contrive to prove himself an artist. 
Of his skill, fortunately, no proof is asked, for heaven be praised, 
it is the unskilled that have most need of the indulgence. And 
however modern our tendencies may be, and whether we are 
impressionists, post-impressionists or posterists or merely motorists, 
we can take no harm from a breathing space in any gallery of the early 
Italian painters. In the museum of Padova one might select as 
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the picture that would appeal most widely, the face of a Madonna. 
Who that considers these painted eyes have stirred emotions through 
more than four centuries of passing humanity can question the 
high mission of art, or the sincerity and conviction of the old masters ! 
Yet the artist’s name, Andrea Previtali, is not a familiar one. The 


same gallery contains a quaintly grotesque treatment of the animals. 


entering the Ark by Jacopo Bassano. 

Many of these medieval Italian towns still retain their old 
gateways, and groups of oxen and market stalls crowded the open 
space outside the gate by which I left the town to get upon the 
Vincenza road. 

Another thirty kilometres of road, still flat but gratefully shaded 
by plane trees, brings the mountains perceptibly closer, and Vincenza 
is reached towards sunset. 

It was in Vincenza I concluded that I would in future avoid 
the embarrassment which a town entails in the selection of one’s. 
lodging, even though I eliminated all those establishments with 
garages calling themselves hotels. There still remained the choice 
between some albergo, or trattoria or ristorante. A trattoria is 
always a more humble house than an albergo, and when a ristorante 
provides lodgement one cannot predict what style it will be. 

In Vincenza I lodged in a spacious albergo near the market 
place where four ive covered my supper, bed and breakfast. A lira 
corresponds to a franc. 

In the Vincenza museum many of the most famous names are 
represented by somewhat unsatisfying examples of their work. Yet 
it is a city of beautiful architecture, and it was from a loggia in the 
central piazza that Garibaldi addressed the Vincenza people advocating 
the uniting of Italy with Rome as capital. The campanile in this 
piazza is fit to compare with that of Siena. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the padrone of the albergo I sought out a monument of 
renaissance architecture in a theatre constructed after the model of 
a Greek theatre, by Palestrina, the father of Italian renaissance. 
The scenery consists simply of three arches—right, left and centre— 
for the entrance of the actors who come down inclined planes between 
distorted looking architectural perspectives. The museum contains 
a collection of instruments used by a scientist named Fusinieri 
who in 1848 investigated the properties of light and heat by experi- 
ments he made with soap bubbles. And the municipal fire brigade 
finds its quarters in an ancient convent, whose cloister walls had 
been adorned with frescoes now fast perishing and neglected. 

Leaving Vincenza before mid-day the wayside albergo that 
suggested lunch looked upon a mill-pool with tall poplar trees round 
it. The scene was French, and so were the brain-fritters and peas 
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that the albergo supplied. But when after lunch I sat awhile upon 
the parapet of the bridge looking through the brown water running 
over the pebbles, it was easy to imagine this a certain English mill 
pool where in the school days of long ago we had snared prickly 
finned perch with artificial minnow. Notwithstanding the mill, 
a stage of thirty kilometres of flat, level road lay between it and 
Verona, and the mountains are nearing now perceptibly. 

Near the riverside opposite the town the excavating of a long-buried 
and forgotten Roman theatre was in progress. The river runs swiftly 
here, and moored in the middle lay a string of strange black hulks, 
with paddle wheels set revolving by the current. These are floating 
water mills. The market place in the centre of the town was full 
of stalls under gigantic white umbrellas, and the surrounding houses 
all retain traces of the fresco paintings that once covered the walls. 
Except in the costumes of its inhabitants there is much of medizval 
Italy still remaining. It was of a very modern policeman engaged 
in keeping the road clear for a band of scorching cyclists doing the 
“ circuit of Italy,” that I enquired the way to the tomb of Romeo 
and Juliet. The “tessarva’’ that admitted me into the museum 
was no use here, and the lira I paid enabled me to inspect a stone 
sarcophagus containing the visiting cards of, at a rough estimate, 
half the population of New York and Boston. 

And here bidding farewell to ancient Verona I rode twenty 
kilometres without dismounting, when coming to a modern restaurant 
looking across the waters of Lake Garda I halted for a mid-day meal. 
Three fat men from a motor-car were ordering everything the place 
could produce. And these added their opinions, in agreement with 
all the previous ones I had received, that I should find the St. Gothard 
Pass impassable. Rain clouds shrouded the mountain tops round 
Lake Garda when I pushed on. In an insignificant village called 
Rivoltella the rain began to fall, and I took shelter against a wall 
under the overhanging eaves of a roof. The building was an albergo, 
though too insignificant to boast a name, and had the rain showed 
any disposition to abate I should have pushed on. But a blessing 
on the rain and the nameless albergo of Rivoltella into which it 
drove me! For here it was that I came first into contact with 
sympathetic brethren of the road, who accepted me frankly as of 
the fraternity of vagabonds. They were a couple, presumably man 
and wife, with a small girl, indisputably daughter of the woman. 
and they found nothing astonishing in the fact that I was on the 
road to Paris with a sketch-book. For they, too, were artists with 
a portable theatre and a box of wooden puppets, and for paintings—if 
I would but stop and witness their performance in the evening I should 
have the opportunity of seeing a drop-scene done by a vero artista, 
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a true artist, for which they had paid no less than ten lire. They 
told me how their little canvas theatre—like that of guignol, or 
Punch and Judy—was conveniently designed to pack upon a small 
hand-cart, and how during nine months of the year they toured 
the country, passing the other three in San Remo. Their freedom 
was real. I chafed much because mine was only temporary, and I 
could not travel with them, as they would have had me do, after 
an hour’s conversation and a litre of wine had ripened our 
acquaintance. But I agreed to stop and see their performance, and 
undertook further to refresh the battered complexions of the 


PAINTING THE PUPPETS 


grotesquely carved wooden puppets. This was to be accomplished after 
the performance, as they would not have time to dry if done at 
once. So while they rigged their theatre in the passage way that 
led from the street to the courtyard of the inn, I hunted the village 
till I found a carpenter who could supply me with some crude colours 
in the lids of old tin canisters. 

Though the artists had taken no precautions to herald their 
approach by posters or other announcements, the whole population 
had wind of the forthcoming performance and was surging about 
the doors while we prepared for their accommodation with all the 
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benches and chairs the inn possessed, and most of the oil lamps. 
Then we admitted them in single line, the signora and myself taking 
the money at the door—adults ten centesimi, children five. The 
innkeeper and his family were not permitted to pay, though they 
made brave show of doing so. Criticism recoils from the task of 
dealing with the drama, but when we gathered at supper I could 
honestly congratulate the hidden performer on his skilful manipu- 
lation of the puppets. 


> 


After our meal two carabinieri came in, and with the “artists ’ 
made up a card party, whilst I set to my task of dealing with the 
complexions of the puppets. And the miserable result met with 
much more appreciation than an impression of mist and mountains 
I had especially called attention to in my sketch-book. But, they 
said, I should be able to finish that when I arrived in my own country. 
All art was judged by comparison with their drop-scene and they 
had discovered little modern work to surpass it. It was with regret 
I parted from these true Bohemians, whose talk was illuminating 
and Italian pure and musical. 


They were not astir when I left the inn in the morning to follow 
aroad that at last commenced to show signs of curving and undulating. 
It was a surprise to come suddenly upon a town concealed in a valley, 


more so in a land where when hilltops are available the towns are 
more usually perched upon them. The town in the valley was 
Palazzuolo, and it happened to be the festival of its patron saint 
San Fidele. A procession was traversing the streets very slowly, 
for the pace was set by a small girl of perhaps eight years old walking 
barefooted as leader. Her face was quite hidden by her hair combed 
over it; a crown of thorns was on her head, and she carried a 
crucifix in her hands. 


Deciding to stop the night here, the landlord of the albergo told 
me frankly that he thought the style of his house would be too simple 
for my liking, and indicated the principal hotel. Nevertheless I 
persuaded him to accept me, and having deposited my bicycle 
went to rejoin the procession. This led to falling into conversation 
with an old German with indigo blue hands—being by trade a dyer. 
He was also an amateur of antiquities, and took me into his house 
to show me a ring of quaint design which he affirmed had belonged 
to Martin Luther. He would sell it if he could meet with someone 
rich enough to buy it. And he was so emphatic that it was only 
within the reach of a rich man that I forbore to ask what value he 
set on it. The festa was the reason for much company and animation 
in the albergo in the evening, and when I left in the morning the bill 
for my entertainment was I lira 75 centesimi. 
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The next stage was with a definite objective, for the old hilltop 
town of Bergamo rose conspicuously against the sky in the distance. 
Here the roads deteriorated, and cumbrous waggons, whose 
drivers sat asleep, forced me to dismount continually. The straight 
streets of a modern town, with electric light and trams laid on, 
occupied the level ground at the foot of the hill, and leaving my 
bicycle at the restaurant where I lunched, I climbed on foot to the 
old city on the summit, which presented every appearance of having 
been abandoned two or three centuries since. From the walls I 
looked eastward across the plain of Lombardy disappearing in the 
distance with thankful surprise that so straight and flat a road 
should have offered as much diversion as I had met with on it. And 
looking westward I saw that I had now traversed the plain, and the 
mountains were close at hand. 

Though it seems scarcely populated, the old town is rich in the 
works of the early artists, and I recall most distinctly the wonder of 
the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. The choir stalls here contain 
perhaps the most extraordinary example of inlaid woodwork to be 
found throughout Italy. It occupied the lifetime of three generations 
of artists from 1522 to 1677—the Capo Ferros of Bergamo, father, 
son and grandson. There is beautiful work, too, in the panels of a 
confession-box by Andrea Fantoni. The wood—carved in 1600—has 
acquired a texture and surface that might be mistaken for old ivory. 
The beautiful Chapel of Bartolomeo Colleoni, a general of the 
Venetian Republic, adjoins the church, where Tiepolos frescoes in 
the dome, painted in 1475, look as if they had been done yesterday. 
And another miracle of inlaying is the work of a later artist, Jan 
Battista Cammiana of Bergamo. As for the streets and architecture, 
like all the many hilltop towns of Italy, their situation will protect 
them, and their development will take place on the lower ground 
where the railway can touch them. 

After leaving Bergamo the ground gradually closes in upon my 
road till I am in a defile, and at Ponte San Pietro meet with the first 
hill to be mounted on foot. In a vine-covered courtyard on the edge 
of a river gorge the landlord tells me how the abundant water power 
in this district is utilised in mills for cotton fabrication, employing 
not only the natives, but a large number of Swiss immigrants. And 
as there is work for all, the natives never fall out with the foreigners. 

It was dusk when I reach Lecco, 34 kilometres from Bergamo, 
where I lunched, and perhaps 50 from Palazzuolo, where I had slept. 
It is at Lecco I make the first calculations of time and distance and 
find that I have traversed 263 kilometres in five days. These 
calculations were effected by the aid of a mechanic in a cycle 
depot, in face of the statue of Manzoni and next door to the albergo 
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of the Promessi Sposi, where I lodged that night. The rough roads 
had broken a saddle spring before I got into Lecco. At the foot of 
Manzoni’s pedestal I was interviewed by a group of schoolboys who 
had all agreed that I belonged to a caravan company pitched under 
the trees, but were in dispute as to whether I was an equilibrist, an 
acrobat, or a juggler. In my turn I went over and interviewed the 
caravan company, and found they were Germans with a shooting 
gallery and swing-boats. All their paraphernalia, vans included, they 
transport from place to place by rail. 

Beyond Lecco I passed through a region of wandering Bohemians 
—the women with babies slung on their backs and the men with lutes 
or violins in green bags. Passing a reedy lake side I heard a tinkle 
of primitive music, which impelled me to dismount. The musician 
was the very model for Pan himself, arrayed in a Tyrolese hat with 
a feather. He lay on his back under a tree with his eyes shut, 
making by no means unpleasant music on an instrument called, I 
believe, a zither. Some gipsy women washing at the lake side 
explained that they had only met the musician by chance at this 
spot. I asked them where they slept. “‘ Where there is straw,” 
they answered—a reply that shattered my delusion that I had 
attained to the simple life. 

Further on a cluster of caravans had halted by the roadside— 
crazy, home-made constructions like old packing cases, and on the 
bank, nursing a baby, a woman as like an Egyptian as any gipsy I 
have met before or since. And these unhasting, primitive people 
alternated with tearing demons on wheels, in flaming jerseys bearing 
a number on the back, and too suggestive of the type that one nation 
affectionately christens “ ’Arry.”’ 

Though my road was now winding amongst precipitous hills, 
it followed the margin of small lakes, with easy gradients at 
intervals. Como was ahead, and though I dreamed of perhaps resting 
for a day or two, I passed through the place without even breaking 
bread there. For I took a disgust at the supremely contemptuous 
air with which a clerk in the Hamburg-Amerika tourist office found 
he could not supply me with a road map to Paris. I supposed his 
immense superiority lay in his wearing a frock coat. So I hurried 
through Como hungry, and pushing up a long hill lunched in a small 
restaurant off macaroni, an omelette, bread and cheese and wine 
at a cost of eighty centesimi. 

In the afternoon after further uphill work I entered Switzerland 
by the gateway at Chiasso, which is guarded by the most scrupulous 
customs officers. They would take nothing for granted, and my 
bicycle had to be stripped of its luggage and turned upside down 
for the identification of the maker’s number on the bottom bracket. 
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The first advantage I discovered in the new country I had entered 
was that chocolate was some twenty per cent. cheaper. That night 
I slept at Maroggia in an inn quite freshly installed by a landlord 
recently come from Piccadilly. The brass band of the town came 
in to inaugurate the house in the evening, augmented by numerous 
other arrivals when the time arrived to drink to the prosperity of 
the landlord and new establishment. 

There were amateurs of the bicycle amongst them who told me 
of the road ahead of me and of the great compensation that lay 
before me for the long ascents, in the six kilometres of free-wheel I 
should have into Bellenzona. But they were all doubtful about 
my getting over the pass of the St. Gothard. 


C.Eldved 


TINKLE OF PRIMITIVE MUSIC ”’ 


The next day, after traversing Lugano, which attracted me as 
little as Como, the road became interlaced with a swift river and 
the railway ; the meadows by which the river leaped and flashed 
full of white jonquils in flower. There were long stretches of road 
too steep to ride, but the promise of the six kilometres of free-wheel 
sustained me, and at the very spot where the road became level 
and I was about to remount a solitary young woman who had been 
sitting on the bank by the roadside came forward and spoke. ‘“‘ Did 
Monsieur speak French or German?” I chose French, and learnt 
that she had been travelling by train and had been carried on beyond 
Bellenzona where she should have changed. For she wanted to go 
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to Locarno, they were taking her on to Lugano, and _ having 
discovered her mistake at an intermediate station she had got out 
and was now walking back to Bellenzona, burdened with a heavy 
holdall. With the holdall balanced across the bicycle handles, 
and Fraulein recounting her misadventures, that descent of six 
kilometres was made on foot, and terminated in a hundred yards’ 
sprint to catch the train. 

No aspects of Bellenzona are more fascinating and romantic 
than the views it presents to those who approach it by rail. The 
ruins of an old castle perched on a lofty eminence dominate a town 
that is as picturesque as an unimportant Italian town can be. An 
unusual notice of “Baths” led me to select here the Hotel of the Stag. 
But not till I was installed did I discover that the bath mechanism 
was out of order. Attracted towards the piazza by a band, I met 
in an adjoining café an Italian motorist who had passed me on the 
long descent. He, too, thought there was still too much snow on the 
heights to permit of my traversing the pass with a bicycle, yet if I 
accomplished it I should be rewarded by “ points of view stupendous.” 
In this café French and German was spoken as much as Italian, 
and beer ordered as frequently as wine or coffee. 

After leaving Bellenzona the next morning, it began to occur 
to me for the first time that if Napoleon had been forced to conduct a 
bicycle instead of an army across the Alps we should have heard 
more of him. I could not help thinking his reputation had been 
made too easily. 

Up the ever-narrowing valley road, river and rail interweave 
in infinite combinations—a river that had gouged out the valley 
to pave the way for the road that was pioneer to the rail. Where the 
torrent roars loudest the difficulties had been greatest. Where the 
road skips across the river by high-flung bridges, the rail plunges into 
the mountain side, walls of vertical naked rock rise to a skyline 
of pines where the rail emerges capriciously, having made a corkscrew 
course by a spiral turn in the bowels of the rock. Above rocky 
chasms where the river forms boiling whirlpools a twist in the road 
may open up a track of meadow land splashed with cowslips, 
where the grazing cattle with their tinkling bells are followed by 
a woman busily knitting. These valleys sometimes permitted a 
kilometre or more of almost level riding. Though I drank at every 
wayside fountain, this did not prohibit a halt for beer at every 
osteria nor a rest under the shade of leafy chestnut trees by the river 
side. One of these level valleys was a tourist-trap plentifully baited 
with villas about which /’Art Nouveau had run mad in fresco-friezes 
and cast-iron balconies. Where the railway comes into view I see 


it takes three locomotives now to pull up the rapide with the wagon- 
restaurant. 
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At Airolo just before plunging into the nine and a quarter-mile 
tunnel piercing the St. Gothard, the road crosses it for the last time 
on this side the pass. The woman who waves the signal flags at 
the level-crossing said there was still much snow above, and the 
road was impassable. I should do far better to take the train 
through in an hour’s time. Seeing an excuse for more beer I decided 
to push enquiries further. Whoever supplied me with beer told 
me that nothing on wheels went over the pass till Pentecost, but that 
I might get information about the state of the roads from the 


AIROLO 


gendarmerie. Disclaiming all responsibility the guard were not 
prepared to say it was either possible or impossible to cross the pass 
with a bicycle. ‘ Was the road traversed on foot ?”’ asked. “ Yes, 
daily.” “‘ Where one can go on foot one can conduct a bicycle,” 
I said. “Avanti.” 

To test the strength of my obstinacy I took a short cut to avoid 
the first zig-zag. That once was enough. Airolo seemed no further 
off after hours of climbing, only a little more vertically below, and 
after traversing a belt of pine woods I came to the white streaks of 
snow in the crevices that had seemed so far above me. At last the 
road is under snow, and Ariolo has disappeared. In places a track at 
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the outer edge of the road is hard, but at unexpected points we 
sink, the machine and myself, up to the hubs and knees. There is 
no sign of life or habitation, and after every effort I sit on the snow 


THE ST. GOTHARD PASS 


and think about Napoleon again. After being repeatedly deluded 
by gaps which seemed to be the summit of the road, at last two great 
St. Bernard dogs came bounding over the snow, and a forbidding-looking 
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cold, bare building presented itself, the‘ hospice of St. Gothard, 
2,088 metres above sea level, the ridge between the German Ocean 
and the Mediterranean, and the critical point of my journey. The 
sun was near its setting and the dark rocks that pierced the snow 
threw violet shadows upon rose-tinged slopes, but even before 
calling for food I sat at the door of the hospice to make a sketch. 
Amongst a party of four pedestrians who were sheltering at the 
hospice was a German lady who told how she had watched me toiling 
up the last slope, and affirmed that only an Englishman would sit 
down quietly to make a sketch after such an ascent. However, I took 
the liberty of disputing this, being myself of the opinion that the 
German is in many respects a more enterprising traveller than the 
Englishman. 

The Hospice provided only the very barest necessities, supplied 
by two men in gigantic leathern boots, who laid a supper of bread, 
wine and soup on a bare table. I was advised to get away before 
daylight, so as to traverse the snow while it was hard. I slept under 
an avalanche of quilts, was awakened at five o’clock, and after bread 
and coffee whilst dressing, set out at 5-30. 

There was much more snow on these northern slopes than I had 
found on the ascent, the road completely disappearing. In places 
the surface was hard enough to ride over, though I would sink 
suddenly into soft patches up to the hubs. It would certainly have 
been impossible to have made the ascent in this direction. Once 
clear of the snow the vital necessity for keeping under absolute 
control became evident at a sharp bend where a fallen mass of rock 
lay in the middle of the road. Keeping both brakes applied with 
full force it still seemed prudent to ride with a foot on the rear step 
prepared always for instant dismounting. Sheer precipice always 
bounded one edge of the road until getting down to Hospenthal, 
where the railway came to light again. Between here and Andermatt 
lies an almost level open valley, at the lower end of which is the 
deep rocky defile where the road crosses the famous Devil’s Bridge, 
above a roaring cataract which fills the air with constant spray. 
What appear to be streams of milk course from the skies overhead 
down the crevices of the vertical rocks. 

The inns are now labelled ‘‘ Gasthaus,”’ and no one understands. 
either French or Italian. It was within a few miles of Altdorf that 
I lunched under an arbour in the corner of an orchard of blossoming 
fruit-trees. From Altdorf onward my road lay through centres seething 
with excursionists of all nationalities, crowding beer-gardens and 
steamers and restaurants—a playground for holiday-makers with 
money to spend. From Altdorf to Lucerne the lakeside was embellished 
only to attract such, with hotels, pensions, gardens, and boat-houses 
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furnished with fleets of smart and well-kept skiffs. Lucerne was full 
of turnstiles squeezing a rich harvest of francs out of tourists, full of 
shop windows displaying every variety of “ turisten-arttkel.”’ 


DEVIL’S BRIDGE 


From Lucerne to Olten the country resembled Kent, with less 
picturesque villages. At intervals a castle on a crag, or a Gothic street 
of wooden houses, with overhanging eaves, or a milk or bread cart 
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drawn by a dog furnished the points of character. But a roofed 
timber bridge over the River Aar at Olten was the most conspicuously 
picturesque feature on this stage. 

Between Olten and Basle there was a ridge of the Jura Mountains. 
to be crossed, but the gradients were easy and the beer-gardens. 
frequent. I had been doing my own washing at the fountains en 
voute, as a rule, but this was a glorious day upon which I found an 
opportunity of putting out the washing with some merry Alsatian 
blanchisseuses while I lunched across the road at a gasthaus, the sun 


ANDERMATT 


being hot enough to dry a flannel shirt in an hour, spread upon a 
slope of rock. Basle is an ancient town ruthlessly and recklessly 
modernised. There is an ingenious and primitive contrivance dating 
from 1863 for getting a ferry-boat across the Rhine without either 
oars or steam, the swift current of the river itself furnishing the 
power. The boat is attached to a wire hawser, the other end of 
which is secured to a roller running on a cable stretched across the 
river at some height above the water. The cable is made fast two 
or three feet aft of the stern to one side or the other of the boat, 
depending upon the direction of the crossing. A little manipulation 
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of the rudder is all that is required to keep the boat at such an angle 
that the current forces it across sideways, the roller gliding along 
the cable. 

From Basle onward I was prepared at any point to take to the 
train as soon as the weather should give me an excuse for doing so. 
The fact was that I had come within the sphere of attraction of 
Paris, and Belfort seemed indisputably ugly from every aspect. 

At Chaumont the rain came down, and here I took a train at 
midnight that I got out of at daybreak some twenty miles or so 
outside of Paris. For I clung to the caprice of riding into Paris, 
which I did by way of Vincennes and over the very worst roads 
that I had traversed since leaving Venice fifteen days before. 

Though the journey had been a fortnight of vagabondage yet 
it had not been with such absolute freedom as I could have desired. 
For it had been necessary to pass through certain towns at pre- 
determined dates and call at the Poste-restante, always with the 
possibility of finding a document recalling me to captivity—and 
full pay. Since returning to civilization the most frequent question 
has been : 

“Did you not find it pretty slow being alone ? ” 

And in all honesty I was obliged to reply that I never did. 
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SEA BIRDS 
BY ELEANOR SHIFFNER 


THERE are, of course, many places to which the sea birds return 
year after year for the breeding season, a great many of these spots 
being in various parts of Scotland, but one of the chief is the Scilly 
Isles, which lie about forty miles from the Land’s End. Here the 
birds are to be found in vast numbers, the varieties being the big 
and lesser Black Back and Herring Gulls, Puffins, Razorbills, 
Guillemots, Cormorants, Shags, Oyster Catchers, Manx Shearwaters, 
and Storm Petrels. There are also a good many Curlews and a few 
Gannets, but neither variety breeds among the islands. Most of these 
birds arrive about April and leave again with their young ones about 
August ; but some of the Gulls, the Cormorants, and Shags remain 
all the year round. 


The Puffins are the most grotesque-looking birds, as their beaks 
seem so much too large for the size of their heads, particularly during 
the breeding season, when they become nearly double the usual size. 
The beak is brightly coloured with carmine, blue grey and yellow ; 
after the breeding season the size is again reduced by certain portions 
being shed. Another peculiarity of this bird is that, also during the 
spring, the upper eyelid develops a conical horn-like structure, which 
is shed at the same time as the portions of the beak. 
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On approaching any of the islands on which these birds breed, 
hundreds of them can be seen sitting on the water, and as the boat 
gets near to them they dive or fly away. In the latter case it looks 
as though they had red tails as they stick their red legs out with the 
webs fully extended on either side. Their nests are either underground 
or far back in the crevices of the rocks, when the ground does not 
permit of their burrowing. Old rabbit holes are very often used, 
their runs frequently being from 8 to ro ft. long and the ground quite 
honeycombed. Many times I have fallen into one, going in up to my 


BIG BLACK BACK GULL 


knee. I am afraid it must have given the poor bird a great shock. 
Only one egg is laid; it is of a dirty white colour with very faint 
spots. They feed their young chiefly on sand eels and can be seen 
flying home with several in their bills. It has always been a wonder 
how they held the first ones while catching the last, but it has now 
been discovered that inside the beak there are barbed hooks projecting 
backwards, on which each eel is speared. 

One great mystery about these birds is that no one knows where 
they go when they leave after the breeding season, or where they 
spend the winter. They are very friendly with all the other sea birds 
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with the exception of the Big Black Back Gulls, of whom they are 
terrified. These birds will sit waiting outside their nesting holes and 
directly they appear will seize, kill and eat the Puffins. I have seen 
many of them caught, and have been able sometimes to save the 
victim. Not only do these birds kill the Puffins, but also any other 
birds they can get. On one of the islands I found a Rock Pippit’s 
nest with young ones in, only just hatched; a few days after I was 
there again but the nest was destroyed and the young ones gone. 
Also there was a Blackbird’s nest among the rocks ; a big Black Back 
Gull was seen eating the young ones and then pulling the nest to 


BIG BLACK BACK GULL’S NEST 


pieces. One day I saw a lovely half-grown Thrush sitting on the 
ground. In a second one of these gulls swooped down, killed and 
ate it, swallowing it whole. 

These gulls are among the largest of the Gull tribe, and when 
in full plumage are magnificent creatures. It is about five years 
before they get their complete adult plumage, the back and wings 
becoming quite black and the head and breast a pure white. The 
lesser Black Back Gulls are similar in colour and habits. They breed 
on most of the islands, but Annet is one of the chief, and there visitors 
anxious to inspect them should always go. It is a very picturesque 
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island, being thickly covered with thrift, which is a blaze of pink 
when out in full bloom. The Gulls nest by the thousands on it, and 
great care has to be taken not to tread in them. As one walks about 
the birds fly screaming overhead, swooping down at the trespassers. 
One did actually hit me on the head. I found that if I remained quite 
quiet they very soon became used to me, in fact the bird in the 
accompanying photograph on her nest got so tame that she allowed 
me to get within a couple of yards of her. Of course I had to move 
very quietly and slowly. It is generally found that all fishermen are 
fond of Gulls, and the birds have often been known to save boats 


from running ashore on dark nights, their cries being heard from 
the cliffs. 

I am afraid the same affection is not felt for the Cormorants and 
Shags, indeed they are cordially hated by the fishermen, which is not 
to be wondered at, as they are so destructive to the fishing. They are 
tremendous divers and no fish is safe from them. They will pursue 
their prey under water for quite sixty or seventy yards, going down 
also to a great depth, in fact they have been caught in a lobster pot. 
One day I watched a shag fishing for a long time. It would 
dive down and remain under for about thirty to forty seconds, 
coming up quite a long way from where it went down ; then in a few 
minutes down it would go again. They have tremendous appetites, 
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eating about seven pounds of fish per day. During the breeding 
season these birds have a large green crest, curved forward on the 
top of the head, which is shed directly the mating season is over. 
Cormorants and Shags are among the first birds to breed, 
their nests being found as early as March. They usually lay three eggs, 
but sometimes as many as four or five are found. They have two 
or three broods a year, and so increase very rapidly. The young ones 
when first hatched are hideous, being just like pieces of india rubber. 
It is always known when a nest is near by the horrible smell. 
Razorbills and Guillemots are very much alike in their habits. 
They both lay one egg in the crevices of the rocks without making . 


RAZORBILLS 


any pretensions to a nest. As you climb among the rocks they utter 
a low growling kind of noise. The colour of the Razorbills is black and 
white, the back and wings being black, the latter having a narrow 
white line across them ; the breast is white. The bill is black, blunt 
and arched, and this also has a white line across it and another leading 
up to the eye. The wings are very short, and the birds are able to use 
them under water. They have a peculiar habit of sitting with their 
bills partly open. The Guillemot is marked very like a Razorbill, 
except that it has no narrow white markings, is of a chocolate colour 
instead of black, and has a sharp-pointed bill. They seem to be very 
playful birds. One day when I was watching about eight or ten of 
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them sitting on a rock just above the water, they would keep pushing 
each other off into the sea, and after swimming about for a minute 
or so would climb onto the rock again and push the others off. They 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying themselves. 

These birds have their breeding stations about August, but some- 
times the late-hatched ones stay too long, when they are apt to be 
caught by the gales and blown onto the shore. During the autumn 
gales of 1911 a Guillemot was blown ashore near Bognor and rescued. 
It has now become quite tame, eating out of the same plate as a dog 
and a robin, and cleaning its bill on the dog’s coat when it has finished. 
It comes directly it is called and follows like a dog. A Storm Petrel was 
discovered near Uckfield in Sussex in a piece of water in a wood during 
covert shooting. It was caught, proved to be quite unhurt, and 
flew away on being released. It was found quite ten miles from the 
sea as the crow flies, and it must have been blown inland during the 
gales. 


LESSER BLACK BACK GULL’S NEST 
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“RAM SINGH’S REVENGE” 
BY G. W. 


“GONE away, go-one away!”’ The words and the note of a horn 
came faintly through the fog to a group of riders waiting on the 
hillside, and at the sound they all moved eagerly forward. The 
majority of them, some six or seven, trotted cautiously along the 
side of the hill in the direction whence the sound had come, but 
three riders detached themselves from the group, and putting their 
horses at the slope, breasted the hill and disappeared into the mist. 
All three were young, and two of the three were well mounted ; the 
third, the eldest, however, rode a rather weedy country-bred, which, 
though it struggled gallantly up the steep incline, brought its rider 
to the summit some seconds after his companions, on their stouter 
walers, had reached it. He was greeted with expostulations as he 
flung himself off to give his horse a “‘ breather.’ 

“Tt’s all jolly fine bringing us up this beastly hill, Bob,” 
exclaimed one, a red-headed lad of about seventeen, “‘ but I believe 
we should have got to them much quicker by sticking to the level, 
where we could move a bit.”’ 

“Pilot yourself, young Jerry, if you know so much about it,” 
returned Bob, placidly. ‘I don’t mind betting this is the old Jack 
we got on to the other day, and he’ll probably do as he did then ; 
make for ‘ Pamela’s crossing ’ and the big ‘ shola ’ (wood) over there. 
All we’ve got to do is to go straight down the hill here, and the 
crossing is right at the bottom. I don’t say it is nice going, but 
still—those silly idiots behind will work right round this hill, 
try and cross the bog higher up, and get bogged as sure as fate. 
There ! What did I tell you? Hurry up!” As he spoke the mist 
lifted for a minute, and immediately below them some half-dozen 
pink-coated riders were crossing the green lush-looking bog-land, 
while up the opposite slope streamed hounds making for the wood 
at the top. Far away on the left they caught a glimpse, ere the mist 
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descended again, of a bunch of horsemen galloping towards a 
crossing higher up. 

“You seem right for once, Bob,” chuckled Jerry, as he jammed 
his sun-hat more firmly on his head. ‘“‘ Oh,’’—as his horse stumbled 
heavily against a large boulder—‘ these mists are the devil, and what 
rot it is wearing sun-topees when there is no sun.” 

“It is far greater rot not to wear one, and then get sunstroke 
when the mist clears,’ replied Bob. Then all three gave attention 
to their horses. The descent, though precipitous and in places rocky, 
was accomplished without much difficulty by horses accustomed to 
follow the Ootacamund hounds. For the going there, across the 
Ootacamund downs, is practically alternating hills and bogs, of 
which the wily jackal makes light. 

Arrived at the bottom, and on fairly level ground, the three 
pushed on for the ford. Already the leading hounds had reached 
the brow of the opposite hill, but they seemed to be at fault. Jerry’s 
mount slipped as they got onto the ground beaten soft by the hoofs 
of the horses which had crossed before them. ‘“‘ Easy there,” 
muttered the boy as he pulled up a little, “ this crossing seems to 
require a bit of navigation.’’ He floundered across and looked back 
for the others. Dick, the youngest of the trio, on a big, grey mare, 
was close behind, but Bob’s country-bred, alarmed by the sudden 
softness of the ground beneath him, was giving trouble, and, back 
hunched up and ears well down, was gently but firmly refusing to 
proceed. Bob was a good and a patient rider, but it was maddening 
to circle about in a bog when hounds were running, and he lost his 
usually placid temper. Taking the horse short by the head he 
rammed in his spurs. There was a clatter and a flounder on the 
partly submerged stones, and the next moment horse and rider were 
down in the bog. Bob sprang to his feet as the horse scrambled up, 
and shouted to the other two to go on without him. “It never 
does to lose one’s temper, with a horse, anyway,” he muttered, 
regretfully, as he led his animal across to firm ground, then, as he 
scanned it with an anxious eye, “‘ Lame as a cat ; just my confounded 
luck! He’s probably strained a tendon or something.” 

Meanwhile Jerry and Dick, satisfied that Bob was unhurt, had 
galloped on and reached the top of the slope. Here they found 
the master, the second whip (Dick’s elder brother), a couple of native 
huntsmen, and two or three of the field. Hounds had checked, and 
the fog seemed thicker than ever. 

“T do admire that fellow Bob, don’t you ?”’ remarked Dick. 

“Rather!” Jerry’s reply, if breathless, was hearty. 

“You know,” continued Dick, “‘ that Christopher told me he 
has a frightfully small allowance, and he has to do without almost 
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everything in order to keep that one pony, and come up here and 
hunt. Christopher said he couldn’t do it. He admires him awfully 
for it.” Dick’s admiration for his smart Hussar brother, A.D.C. to 
their uncle the General, was great, but his admiration for his brother’s 
friend and fellow old Carthusian, Bob Beecher, was even greater. 
The son of a by no means well-off country clergyman, Bob had 
insisted on following his bent and going into the army; by dint 
of plodding, determination and hard work, rather than brilliance, he 
was now, at the age of nineteen, “in,” and had half finished the 
year he must pass with a British regiment before passing on to the 
native cavalry one which was his ultimate goal. His single craze was 
horses and anything to do with them, and by desperate care and 
economy he just managed, on his £100 a year allowance, to keep one, 
the aforementioned country-bred. But a good rider, a good fellow 
and a light-weight, he was lent more than usually fall to the lot of 
infantry subalterns and managed to get his two months hunting up 
at “Ooty ”’ with the best of them. 

“IT do hope this beastly mist won’t come down so thick that they 
have to take hounds home,” said Dick, presently. ‘‘ You know 
that happened last Friday, before you arrived, and Christopher 
was out on the downs here for hours afterwards looking for two 
couple of hounds that got lost.” 

Jerry eyed the mist around anxiously. “It would be rotten 
luck, when I’ve only a fortnight’s leave, to lose a whole day of it.”’ 
Jerry too was an enthusiast. ‘I do think my old skipper might 
have made it three weeks, and let me join the ship again when she 
returns to Madras,’”’ he went on; “ they get on quite well without 
me, and it is blazing hot down there now, and altogether beastly. 
You have all the luck !”’ Jerry was a midshipman on board H.MS. 
Terror of the East-Indian Squadron, and having had a slight go of 
fever had been sent up to the hills to recuperate. He and his cousin 
Dick were both staying with their mutual uncle, the General to 
whom Christopher was aide-de-camp, Dick having been ordered to a 
warm climate for a year for the sake of his health. Meanwhile 
members of the field were straggling up and joining the group by the 
wood, and presently Jerry nudged his cousin— 

“T say,” he whispered, “‘ isn’t this that Rajah fellow you were 
talking to at the polo yesterday ? I don’t much like him, you know.” 

A slim, brown-faced lad clad in hunting kit and a turban, and 
magnificently mounted, was approaching them. Dick glanced up, 
“Oh! he’s all right, and this isn’t the man, either; this is Ulwar 
Singh, his brother, and an awfully good sort. The one I don’t like 
is Ram Singh—he’s a cousin or something or the other two. He’s 
rather a beast, I think.” 
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‘“‘Good-morning, Jermyn.’’ The young prince greeted them 
with a pleasant smile and a flash of dazzlingly white teeth, and 
glanced enquiringly at Jerry. 

“This is my cousin, Gerald Jermyn,” expiained Dick ; “ he’s 
only just arrived here. On leave, you know. He is in the Navy.” 

Ulwar Singh bowed. ‘‘ You were well up; I have not been so 
lucky this morning.”’ His English, like his turnout, was faultless, 
and both gave an impression of care. 

“Ts your brother out to-day ?”’ enquired Dick. He never could 
remember to say ‘‘ His Highness,” as was generally done in speaking 
of the young Rajah. 

“Yes, he is out, somewhere,” said a voice behind them. They 
all turned as another pink-coated turbaned figure rode up. He looked 
older than Ulwar Singh, and was darker, and there was a slight 
sneer on his handsome face; ‘he is out, because it is the correct 
thing to do, and he more or less has to come, you know. But ”’— 
with a shrug of his shoulders—‘“‘ we all know how he enjoys himself 
on these occasions.” 

Ulwar Singh turned his horse suddenly, frowning. ‘‘ Shall we 
move on a little ?”’ he said to Dick. ‘It is cold standing so long.” 

The newcomer reined up alongside Jerry. ‘‘ Now my good 
cousin is angry at my daring to jeer at his brother,’’ he remarked, 
carelessly. ‘“‘ It is wonderful how soon he gets angry. I never get 
angry,”’ he eyed Jerry with some curiosity. ‘‘ How old are you?” 
he enquired. 

“Seventeen,” answered Jerry, briefly. He did not like this 
youth with his soft, drawling voice and clipped English. 

“Oh. I am not quite sixteen, but I look older than you, I 
think.”’ 

Jerry glanced at the slim, pink-coated figure by his side and 
thought not, and at that moment a hound gave tongue suddenly. 
Ram Singh’s listless apathy disappeared as if by magic, and he sat 
up in his saddle. “‘By Jove,’ he exclaimed, enthusiastically, 
“they’re on to it! Look out, Ulwar!”’ 

“Rum fellow,’ muttered Jerry. 

The events of the next few minutes were for Jerry a confused 
medley. The mist cleared suddenly ; hounds disappeared round the 
corner of the “ shola,’’ noses down, sterns up; the huntsmen and 
Christopher Jermyn galloped like mad after them, apparently with 
the deliberate intention of cutting them off; the master and the 
first whip, who had just come up covered with mud, disappeared 
into the shola. There were shouts of ‘‘ ware sambur,” and Jerry’s 
horse ran away with him. ‘“‘ What the dickens is happening ?”’ he 
gasped as he hauled it round and ranged up alongside Dick who 
was making for a rise above the shola. 
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“They’re on to a sambur ; you know, the big deer Uncle Thomas 
has a head of in the hall.” Dick’s reply was jerky. ‘“‘ This 
brute of a horse wants to go after Christopher’s ; his mouth is like 
iron.” 

“You've muscles like a girl,’ responded Jerry, pleasantly, but 
he eyed his rather delicate-looking cousin with some apprehension. 
“You're all right, aren’t you ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, rather.” Dick’s body might be fragile, but his spirit 
was immense. “ Do you know we raised a tiger the other day !”’ 

“T say! I should like to see the state my governor would get 
in if that could happen with /Azs hounds. He gets pretty wild over 
the humble rabbit.”’ 

Meanwhile Ram Singh and his cousin had pulled up some way 
behind. “It is no good going on,” remarked the former with a 
return of his languid manner, “it is only a sambur the hounds are 
after, and we should but waste ourselves and our horses by going 
after them.”’ 

“T suppose so,” assented Ulwar, doubtfully, his eyes following 
the disappearing figures of the two English boys. ‘“‘ They ride well, 
those two.” 

“Oh, yes, well enough.”” His cousin’s tone was indifferent. 
“ You're always so enthusiastic about your English friends. I suppose 
you will soon be as keen on the ugly red-haired one we have just 
met as you are about the pale-faced one from school, or his 
swaggering cavalry brother!’’ His tone was so bitter that Ulwar 
Singh looked at him in surprise. 

“Why should I not be friends with them ?”’ he enquired. “ It 
is not often we meet any English boys of our own age. And Captain 
Jermyn (he used the title given to all aides-de-camp) is not swaggering, 
as you call him. He is a splendid fellow. Did you see him playing 
polo yesterday ? In the second chukker, when he got the ball away, 
and——”’ 

“Oh, yes, he plays polo well, I admit, and racquets, too; why 
shouldn’t he ?”’ interrupted Ram Singh, impatiently, “ but I cannot 
understand you finding anything in common with the young one— 
what do they call him—Dick. He does nothing extraordinarily well. 
He is a mere baby in many ways, compared to us, yet 
you ask him to play racquets with you now, always in preference 
to me; you stand for hours at the nets while he bowls to you; you 
always talk to him whenever you can. Why! Even Taj Singh 
has noticed it!’’ Ulwar Singh turned to his cousin abruptly. 

“Then you must have put it into his head! He likes Jermyn 
as much as I do. I think, Ram Singh, you like stirring up strife 
between us ;4there was none before you came to live with us. We 
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were brothers indeed! As for my friendship with the English boy ’’— 
he raised his head proudly—“ it shall continue. Do not you see,” 
he went on, “ how nice it is to have a companion who is one’s equal 
in years and skill in games; not to play racquets, as I play every 
morning with Mr. Dames, my tutor, knowing that whenever I do 
win, he has let me do so on purpose to encourage me. To know, when 
we bowl to each other at the nets that we do it because we want to, 
not because it is good for me to be made into a decent cricketer. 
I get so sick of doing all these things by myself.”’ 

“There is always me. And Taj Singh,” exclaimed Ram Singh, 
angrily. 

“You know my brother does not care very much for those 
things: he does what he must, and no more—they bore him. And 
you—I do not believe you care very much either—you do them all 
well, but I think you despise them ; anyway, you are not keen like 
Jermyn. Besides he interests me with his talk of his school life, and 
life in England.” 

“T believe you would like to have been sent to an English public 
school.’”’ The sneer on Ram Singh’s face deepened as he looked at 


his cousin. “I really believe you would.” 
“You are quite right. I should have very much liked it.”’ 
Ram Singh scowled. ‘“‘ You do not resent anything. You 


do not resent this interference with our lives on the part of the 
British Raj. You do not resent being set to play games every day 
as a task, having your day ruled out for you, having an English 
tutor at your elbow until you are—well, a man ; you—bah, you are 
too poor-spirited. You, and Taj Singh——’”’ 

“That will do. It is not for you to criticise His Highness.” 
Ulwar Singh was making desperate efforts to remain dignified, but 
his voice was trembling with passion. ‘Is it to be wondered at 
that I prefer my English friends to the unworthy son of Sher Singh, 
the unworthy! If I were an Englishman I would knock you down 
for the things you have said.” 

“ And if you were a Sikh you might kill me,” responded his 
cousin, coolly. 

“T am a Sikh!” 

“Who would become an English school boy,” and Ram Singh 
spat deliberately. A wave of passion came over Ulwar Singh at 
the insult. Leaning across he brought his hunting crop down smartly 
across his cousin’s scornful, jeering face, and setting spurs to his 
horse galloped furiously away. 

Ram Singh sat very still for a minute or two, his hand to his 
cheek, across which the crop had left a livid blue weal. He was 
trembling with rage, but his anger was not so much against his 
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cousin. His own insult had been so gross that he would have 
despised Ulwar Singh had he taken no notice of it. All his fury 
and hatred concentrated on the pale-faced English lad who had 
been, to him, the cause of it all. When he at last moved on he 
unconsciously took the same direction as the others had done, his 
heart hot within him, and full of longings for vengeance against 
Dick Jermyn. 

Far away he heard the persistent blowing of a horn, and 
presently one of the native huntsmen emerged from the mist galloping 
towards him. 

“Where are the hounds ? ’’ enquired Ram Singh, in Hindustanee, 
as the man came up. 

“ Over there, Husoor. I go to bring a gun—a great and savage 
pig,” and he had flashed past. 

Ram Singh quickened his pace. ‘‘ What was he talking about ? 
A pig—and a gun—something must have happened. Probably only 
a horse has broken his leg,’”’ he muttered to himself as he cantered 
along the hillside. To him a horse was “ only a horse,’”’ an animal 
to hunt and play polo on, and that was all. When he drove he 
preferred a motor. At that moment the mist lifted a little, and 
he saw he was close to a small wood, on the outskirts of which a 
little knot of excited looking people were gathered. Two or three 
were grooms and second horsemen, and as he came up he saw that 
one of the latter was holding Ulwar Singh’s horse. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?’’ demanded Ram Singh, imperiously, as he rode up. 
Explanations were prompt and voluble. The majority of the pack 
of hounds had gone on after the sambur, but four or five couple 
of hounds had got on to a wild pig, which had turned to bay in the 
wood, and the second whip and certain of the more adventurous of 
the field had dismounted and gone in to try and beat hounds off. 
“Which is a thing I wouldn’t do if you paid me,” exclaimed a fat 
little infantry major ; “‘ it is a most foolhardy thing to go and tackle 
a pig on foot, armed with a hunting crop. I gave young Jermyn 
credit for more common sense. Bless my soul, it is extremely 
dangerous, and I take it a man’s life is of more value than a 
hound’s 

He was clearly very annoyed, and Ram Singh did not 
wait to hear any further views he might have on the subject. 
Dismounting hastily and handing his horse over to a _ syce 
he too entered the wood, heedless of the expostulations behind him. 
He was guided as to the direction to take by the sound of furious 
baying on the part of the hounds, and a good deal of bad language 
in Christopher Jermyn’s clear tones. The pig, an old and savage one 
as he saw at a glance, had turned on its pursuers in a small clearing 
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in the trees, and was half in, half out of a clump of bushes, from 
the shadows of which his little eyes, and by no means little tusks, 
gleamed wickedly. The hounds were baying in front, and two were 
already badly gored. Desperately trying to get them off were 
Christopher Jermyn, Dick and Jerry (who was armed with an 
enormous crop seized from someone), a native huntsman, and Ulwar 
Singh. Ram Singh stopped behind a tree and watched with mingled 
surprise and wrath. No Sikh will touch pig in any form; added to 
which Ulwar Singh’s present position was undoubtedly dangerous, 
and the sons of Rajahs are not exposed to unnecessary dangers. 

The pig kept making short charges from its sheltering bush, 
but only at the hounds, and as Ram Singh watched, another was 
bowled over, yelping with pain, a bad gash in his hind quarter. 
Jerry and Christopher dashed forward simultaneously, the former 
shouting and flourishing the lash of the borrowed crop; and the 
pig seemed suddenly to become aware that there were even more 
annoying things in its immediate horizon than the lemon and white 
animals that made so much noise. It made straight for Jerry, eyes 
gleaming red with fury; but Jerry, with the nimbleness of a 
sailor, sprang aside, and behind a tree. Christopher endeavoured 
to do likewise, but tripping over a hound fell on his hands and knees. 
In a second the pig was on him, and the beautiful boot and a 
considerable part of the white breeches which adorned his left leg 
(and were the pride of his heart) were ripped up by a savage tusk. Jerry 
and Dick both sprang to the rescue, but Christopher managed to 
thrust his hunting crop into the open mouth so horribly close to his 
face, and crawled clear as they reached him. The pig retired 
coughing and grunting to its bush, and such hounds as were unhurt 
returned to the fray. 

“Oh, Christopher, you aren’t hurt ? ”’ exclaimed Dick, anxiously, 
as what once had been his immaculately turned-out brother struggled 
up and limped to a tree. 

“Tm all right. But you get behind a tree, and stop there ! 
This is no place for kids like you. And—oh, look at Dairymaid, 
I believe that d brute has killed her. Why can’t that fool hurry 
up with that gun.” 

At that moment the pig made another sortie, and the hound 
it pursued with its attentions fled across the clearing to where Ulwar 
Singh was standing. Dick and Ram Singh saw the lad’s danger at 
the same moment, and both made for him, reaching him as the pig 
did. Ulwar Singh, slight and willowy, went down like a ninepin, but 
agile as a cat sprang up and aside before any harm was done, and 
the now infuriated pig turned on the other two. There was a tree 
within twenty yards, and both made for it. Dick, more accustomed 
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to moving over rough ground than the Indian lad, was well ahead, 
but stumbled and all but fell over some roots and lost ground. 
“IT say, ware roots!” he called out as he heard the clink of his 
companion’s spurs close behind him. Ram Singh scowled. ‘‘ Why 
should he warn me ?”’ he muttered. “‘ I wish he had fallen.” Then 
a sudden malicious gleam came into his dark, sullen eyes. He 
glanced hurriedly over his shoulder, their pursuer was very close now, 
so was the sheltering tree. He put on a desperate spurt and hastily 
changing his hunting crop from his left to his right hand caught 
the crook of it round Dick’s ankle as he passed. The result was 
inevitable ; Dick pitched heavily forward on to his shoulder, 
the crop flew out of Ram Singh’s hand as he sprang for the tree, 
and the bristling, grunting fury behind launched itself on to the 
prostrate English boy. Then followed confusion. A smothered 
exclamation from Dick as he felt the hot breath on the back of his 
neck, and an oath from Christopher, trying, with his lacerated leg, 
to reach his brother. A cheery shout from Jerry, “‘ Hold on a minute, 
old man!” as he, Ulwar Singh and the huntsman (who until then had 
considered discretion the better part of valour and had lurked 
behind trees) all crowded up ; then the sudden opportune advent of 
the man with the gun. The pig, frightened now as well as angry, 
turned its attention from its victim and tried to break through the 
ring of humans surrounding it ; someone dragged Dick aside, a shot 
rang through the clearing and the beast with a final grunt fell, shot 
through the heart at Jerry’s feet as he handed the smoking gun 
back to the huntsman. 

Ram Singh, still leaning against the tree, looked curiously 
at Dick. He was lying very still, and the blood was welling up 
through his fair hair from a gash across the back of his head. ‘ Oh, 
lord, he is not dead, is he ?”’ exclaimed Jerry as Christopher poured 
brandy with a shaking hand between the pale lips. 

“Dead! not a bit of it. I—lI’m all right,” and Dick tried 
valiantly to sit up. ‘‘ Oh, what’s the matter with my head though ? 
It is all wet,” and he fainted off against his brother’s shoulder again. 
Christopher laid him down gently, and rose to his feet, a spasm of 
pain contracting his face as he did so, for not only his boot had been 
torn, but the muscles of his leg as well. ‘“‘ We are not far from the 
road,” he said, in quick, authoritative tones, ‘‘ someone go back along 
it as fast as he can, and send out a motor or a carriage at once.” 

““My motor is sure to be somewhere near; send one of my 
men for that,’’ put in Ulwar Singh. Christopher nodded and turned 
to Jerry. 

“Seen Ram Singh ?”’ he enquired, shortly. 

Jerry pointed to the tree and without a word the young man 
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strode across to it. ‘“‘ Ram Singh,’ he said, “you are a cad—if 
you know what that means—a most unspeakable cad.” 

“What do you mean?” Ram Singh had not reckoned on the 
possibility of anyone noticing his little manceuvre with the hunting 
crop. 

“Mean?” The young Hussar eyed the Indian lad -sternly, 
““T mean that you are not fit to associate with gentlemen. You 
deliberately tripped my brother up with your crop, for some extra- 
ordinary reason. Jealousy, I suppose.” 

“T didn’t,” answered Ram Singh, hotly, but his black eyes 
fell before the Englishman’s blue ones. 

“Don’t lie. If I could I would thrash you within an inch of 
your beastly life. But you know I can’t do that. I should get into 
trouble with the authorities if I hit even so unimportant a princeling 
as you are, and you are not worth getting into trouble over. But 
you listen to me: If I catch'you at any of your dirty tricks again, 
and if you don’t apologise to Dick for this one as soon as he is well 
again, you'll find yourself fired back to the potty little State you 
were brought south from in an uncommonly short time. Now go!” 
and Christopher pointed to a path through the wood. Both words 
and action were insulting. Ram Singh’s first impulse was to refuse 


loftily to do any such thing, but he was alarmed at the discovery of 
his action, and the possible results of it; alarmed also lest the 
extremely big, young Englishman should repent him of his resolution 
not to beat him. So, witha momentary hesitation and an attempt 
at his old swagger he went sullenly away through the trees. ‘‘ There 


goes a thorough wrong ’un,”’ muttered Christopher, limping back 
to the group round Dick. The latter was conscious again, and Jerry 
was binding up his head with all the handkerchiefs he had been 
able to borrow, and all the expedients he could remember from his 
first aid course. As he finished the welcome “ toot toot ”’ of a motor 
horn sounded from the road, and in another minute the clearing was 
full of people, enquiring and exclaiming. The master had turned up, 
too, and surveyed the carcase of the pig, and his damaged hounds, 
sadly. 

“Never mind, old fellow,” he said to Dick as he helped to lift 
him on to a stretcher improvised from coats and the cushions of 
the motor. “It'll make an uncommon fine head; and you shall 
have it!” 
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The following Cruises by the Company’s well-known 
Steam Yacht ““VECTIS”’’ are projected for the ensuing 


Spring. From Southampton. 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT,etc. No. |. Feb. 21 to March 23. 


From Marseilles (Rail & Steamship connections from London). 


CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, ete. | No. 2. March 28 to April 24. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFY, etc. No.3. April 27 to May 25. 
Fares for Cruises 1, 2 or 3 from 30 Guineas. 


By the “‘VECTIS”’ or other Cruising Steamer. 


From London ¢ Calling at Leith). 

*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. No. 4. June 13 to dune 26. 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. No. 5. dune 28 to July 11. 
*NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN, 

NORTH CAPE. No.6. duly 16 to Aug. 13. 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. No.7. Aug. 16 to Aug. 29. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU. No. 8. Sept. 6 to Oct. 4. 

Fares for Cruises 4, 5 or 7 from 12 Guineas; Cruise 6 from 30 Guineas. 


From Marseilles (Rail & Sea connections from London). 
CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, etc. | No.9. Oct. 10 to Nov. 2. 


By the “MANTUA” (11,500 tons), one of the new 
Twinescrew Mail & Passenger Steamers of the’‘M’’Class. 


From London (* Calling at Leitn). 
MADEIRA, THE AZORES, ete. . A. May 24 to dune 17. 
“NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, etc. . B. dune 20 to July 9. 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, etc. .C, duly 11 to July 30. 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, RUSSIA, etc. . D. Aug. 2 to Aug. 26. 
THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. . E. Aug. 28 to Sept. 10. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA. . F. Sept. 12 to Oct. 1. 
Fares for Cruises A or D from 20 Guineas ; Cruises B, C or F from 15 Guineas ; 
Cruise E from 12 Guineas. 


Berths may be provistwonally reserved on application at 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Co.’s 
Northumberland A W.C., 
Offices: 'Leadenhall Street, E.c., LONDON. 
To passengers taking more than one Cruise during the yeay 1912 Special Terms 
will be granted, particulars of which can be had on application. 


S.Y. ““ VECTIS.” Southampton to Portugal, Algeria, 


. Greece, the Holy Land, 
Cruise No. 1, 1912. 


Wednesday, 21st February, to Saturday, 23rd March. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


ITINERARY. 


(Subject to alteration at Company's discretion or at discretion of Commander.) 
(The dates and hours of arrival and departure are approximate only.) 


PORT. Miles. ARRIVE, | Stay. DEPART. 


Hours 
SOUTHAMPTON ... ... .. | Wed., 21 Feb., 2 p.m 
IGIBRALTAR 3 Mon., 26 ,, 6p.m. 2 27 
ALGIERS Thur., 29 6a.m. Fri, Mar., 
PHALERUM Bay 
(for Athens)... ... Tues., Mar.,8 ,, Wed., 
3 Mon., 6 a.m. Tues., 
‘ Wed., 11 p.m. Thur., 
ALEXANDRIA Fri., Noon Sun., 


P. G O. Cruise No. 1, 1912. 


February 21, and will end on March 23 at Marseilles, whence 

return to London may be made by the homeward P. & O. Mail 
Steamer. Meantime passengers will have visited Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, liaifa (for Nazareth, Mount Carmel and the Sea of 
Galilee), Jaffa (for Jerusalem and Jericho), Port Said (for Cairo and 
the Nile), Alexandria (for Cairo) and Naples. 


T": cruise will be made by the ‘‘Vecris’’ from Southampton on 


Passengers who may prefer to dine and sleep every night on board 
the steamer will find the cruise perfectly entertaining and enjoyable ; 
those, on the other hand, who elect to take the longer shore excursions 
in Palestine and Egypt will be able to avail of the special arrange- 
ments which have been made for their convenience. The whole 
cruise, including the return from Marseilles to London by Mail 
Steamer at the specially reduced fare of Six Guineas (for cruising 
passengers only), may be made for less than a guinea a day. 


Cabin plan of the ‘‘Vectis’”’ and a detailed programme of the cruise 
will be forwarded on application. 


FIRST SALOON from LONDON and BACK to LONDON. 


£17 12 | Gibraltar (for Seville, Granada, Ronda, Algeciras, 
Tangier, &c.) 

£19 Marseilles (for South of France, the Riviera, &c.) 
(Tickets above available for 6 months; those below for 24 months). 
£57 Malta, Egypt & Ceylon (by Intermediate Steamer). 
£85 Marseilles, Egypt & Ceylon (by Mail Steamer). 
£80 India, Ceylon, Egypt, including rail through North- 
West Provinces of India from Calcutta to Bombay 
or vice versa. 

£106 Straits, China, Japan, é&c. 

£106 Ceylon, Straits, Java, &c. 

£122 India, Burmah, Straits, Japan, returning via 
Ceylon. 

£132 Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, &c. 

£128 India, Ceylon, Australia. 

£135 Egypt, Ceylon, Australia, Java and Straits 
Settlements. 

£151 Ceylon, China and Australia. 

£171 India, Ceylon, Straits, China, Japan, Australia. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 


£131 Egypt. Ceyion, Straits, China, Japan and Canada or 
United States. 

£146 Egypt. India, Burmah, Straits, China, Japan and 
Canada or United States. 

£143 Egypt, Ceylon, Australia, Honolulu and Canada or 
United States. 

£170 5 | Egypt. Ceylon, Australia. China, Japan and Canada 
or United States, &c., &c. 


Other Tours and Rates on application. 
* Subject to alteration without notice. 


(Nett.) 


For Passage and all information apply: 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
W.C. } LOND ON. 
Or to the Company's Agents throughout the World. 


Bull, Austin & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 


RED DEER. 
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WILD LIFE IN FRANCE 
BY H. A. BRYDEN 


FRANCE, with its huge area, its great forests and mountains, wide 
stretches of waste or impoverished country, its plains, rivers, marshes 
and lJandes, affords shelter to a numerous and very interesting wild 
fauna, furred and feathered, a good many of which are unknown 
on this side the Channel. Bears, the largest and most formidable 
of the heavier game animals still found in France, were once plentiful 
in various mountainous parts of the country ; they are now distinctly 
rare beasts and are to be met with, in steadily-decreasing numbers, 
only in the high forest regions of the French Alps and the Pyrenees. 
A few are annually killed with the rifle, and cubs are occasionally 
captured by peasants: these last are used as a source of profit by 
these wandering folk, chiefly from the Pyrenees districts, who are 
still to be seen in England with half-tamed bears in their charge. 
Forest-bred beasts of chase are still common across the Channel. 
Fifty years ago it was computed that the forests of France occupied 
one-eighth of the whole area of the country. There has been no 
great reduction in the acreage, and it is natural therefore that wood- 
loving creatures such as wolves, wild boars and deer should be 
denizens of these tracts. Wolves, until comparatively recent times, 
were still abundant in the wilder parts of the country, venturing 
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in hard weather up to the outskirts of towns and villages, committing 
many depredations on stock, and occasionally, when driven by 
hunger, attacking even human beings. Thirty or forty years ago 
they were still hunted systematically in Brittany and elsewhere with 
packs of hounds. Some six or seven packs still pursue wolves, when 
they get the chance; but these animals have been for the last 
generation steadily declining in numbers, and are now found only 
in the wilder and more inaccessible parts of the country. Dordogne, 
Haute Vienne, the Cévennes, the Jura, and the Alps are at the 
present day their chief strongholds. Between six hundred and seven 
hundred of these animals are still annually killed in France, and the 
Louvetiers, or officials charged with their destruction, make it their 
business to destroy them whenever and wherever practicable. The 
majority are killed by poisoning or trapping; some are hunted down 
with rough, scratch packs and shot ; a few, as I have said, are hunted, 
“at force,’ with packs of hounds. Such packs are, however, maintained 
chiefly for the pursuit of other quarry, and only hunt the wolf when 
occasion presents. The Messieurs de la Besge, of Pindray, in Vienne, 
who Master the well-known Pindray hunt, famous for its breed of old- 
fashioned, light-coloured (white and orange) hounds, hunt wolf as 
well as deer and roe in the forests of Lussac and de Vinieres. 
M. d’Azay Luzarche, of the Chateau d’Azay-le-Ferron, Indre, hunts 
wolf and deer in the neighbouring woodlands, but nowadays only 
kills about a dozen of the former each season. And M. L. de Neuville 
and Baron de Nexon, who maintain a pack of cross-bred Poitou 
hounds in Haute Vienne, also hunt the wolf occasionally, as well as 
roe and boar. 

Wild boar are plentiful and afford a great deal of sport to 
gunners and hunting men in many parts of France. In some districts 
they are pursued with regular packs of hounds, and when driven 
to bay are killed with the thrust of a sword or a bullet from a carbine. 
Large numbers are shot by gunners, the game being driven to them 
by hounds and beaters. Basset hounds have for many generations 
been used in this form of sport—Du Fouilloux wrote of them in the 
16th century—and are still constantly employed. The sturdy, 
rough-coated basset (Basset Griffon) of Brittany and La Vendée, is 
among the best breeds of these short-legged hounds still employed 
for the chasse a tir, against such a formidable beast of chase as the 
wild boar. 

Foxes are very plentiful in many parts of France. They are, 
however, not much hunted with packs of hounds, and, for the most 
part, are either destroyed as vermin by trapping and strychnine, 
or shot in the various woodland drives so frequently enjoyed by 
French gunners. 
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Wild red deer are very abundant in the great forest regions, 
and are still, as they have been from time immemorial, the principal 
quarry of the most important hunting establishments. They are 
seldom shot, Gallic hunting traditions being against that form of 
sport. As a French sporting writer, M. Samat, puts it: Le cerf 
tombe en beauté, fiérement, frappé au ceeur poignard ; l’arme a feu, 
la balle, ne sont pas pour lui. In the course of the hunting season 
some hundreds of red deer are killed—probably close on a thousand 
annually—with hounds, some hunts taking as many as seventy 
or eighty during the autumn, winter and spring months. Still more 
plentiful even than red deer is the charming little roe, which is very 
abundant wherever forest regions are to be found. The roe is a 
very favourite quarry with French hunting men, thirty-seven packs 
of hounds being devoted to this form of chase and more than fifty 
others alternating the hunting of this deer with that of other animals, 
such as boar, red deer, hare, etc. Very large numbers of roe are 
also shot en battue, the game being driven by hounds and beaters 
to the gunners posted in favourable positions. Various kinds of 
basset hounds are constantly employed in this form of shooting. 

Fallow deer can no longer be said to be found wild in France, 
though it is possible that a few in the feral state still find sanctuary 
in the forests of Compiégne, de Laigne and d’Ourscamp. During 
the second Empire Prince Napoleon maintained a hunting establish- 
ment solely devoted to the chase of this deer, but nothing of the 
kind now exists. The wild fallow deer was at one time a well-known 
beast of chase in France, taking place in the estimation of old-time 
sportsmen next to the red deer and before the roe. Here and there 
these animals are to be seen in French parks, but they are nothing 
like so numerous as they are in England. 

Chamois are still moderately plentiful in some of the mountainous 
parts of France, especially in the Alps, in Savoy, Maurienne, and in 
Haut-Dauphiné. In these high and difficult regions the chamois, one 
of the finest wild mountaineers in the world, with its magnificent 
vision, and active and suspicious habits, affords sufficiently difficult 
stalking for the most hardy and most vusé sportsman. Driving is 
occasionally employed, and a good many chamois are shot in this 
way. The chamois yields excellent venison, and in the estimation 
of French gourmets a haunch of this animal is to be preferred to 
that of a roe. 

The ibex or steinbock—bouguetin of the French—was formerly 
well known in the Alps. This grand wild goat is not now to be 
reckoned among French game animals; its nearest abiding place is 
Piedmont, where the remnant now left to Europe are carefully 
preserved in a few valleys on the Italian side of the Alps of that 
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region. These are reserved solely for the shooting of the King of 
Italy. The mouflon, although rot found on the French mainland, 
is, however, still to be classed as a French sporting animal. In spite 
of a good deal of persecution, this fine wild sheep survives in moderate 
numbers in the island of Corsica, where it is much in request among 
native sportsmen. A few are annually shot by visitors to the island, 
amongst whom the wandering British gunner is most conspicuous 
by his success. 

Quitting the more important beasts of chase, we come to the 
hare, an animal as much cherished among French sportsmen of 
all kinds as it is with the English. Hares are fairly plentiful 
on the estates of the great French landowners; where peasant 
proprietors abound these animals, as well as all other kinds 
of game, are scarce, every class of gibier as well as almost 
every kind of small bird being ruthlessly and improvidently 
destroyed. Where hares are afforded protection, however, they 
abound as in England. A very large number of French hunting 
packs pursue these animals and la chasse au leévre is extremely 
popular. Close on eighty packs of harriers and beagles hunt hare 
alone ; and a fair number of other packs which hunt two or three 
kinds of game—as hare and roe, hare and boar, or hare and fox— 
also pursue this animal. Some excellent types of harrier are bred in 
France, some of them tracing their descent from very old French 
hunting strains. The brown hare is as popular among French gunners 
as it is in England. The Alpine or variable hare, which turns white in 
winter in high altitudes, is found in the mountainous parts of France, 
especially in Dauphiné, Savoy and the Haute Provence. The rabbit 
is, of course, common, and is, as a French writer well puts it, “da 
vessource du chasseur ; 11 fait le fond de toutes les chasses, et bien souvent 
les garnit a lui seui.”” This prolific animal prospers all over France, 
and yields a variety of sport to all sorts and conditions of people. 
As sportsmen in the south of England shoot rabbits in gorse coverts 
and woodlands with the aid of beagles, so in France gunners often 
employ Bassets for the same kind of shooting. The French know 
as well as we do that a rabbit shot near its earth is more often than 
not lost to the larder. They have a couplet which well expresses 
this fact : 

“Lapin tiré prés du terrier 
N’est pas encor dans le carnier.”’ 
That is, a rabbit shot near the bury is not yet in the game-bag. 
Rabbit shooting with ferrets is just as favourite a sport in France 
as it is with us in England. 

The badger (/e blaiveau) is, as may be imagined, in a big country 

like France, where much wild land abounds, quite a familiar beast 
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in many parts of the country. By some writers he is given a bad 
character—he has been called “a finished brigand ’’—by others he is 
described as what he really is, a very harmless and interesting animal. 
The French pursue this animal in various ways, lying in wait for him 
with a gun, taking him by snaring or trapping, and hunting him at 
earth, as in this country, with dogs. For the latter sport the German 
Basset, as French sportsmen often call the Dachshund, is frequently 
employed, and terriers of various kinds are also used. The English 
fox terrier is, naturally, quite a favourite in France. The Baron 
Jean de Cools has a pack of from fifteen to twenty of these dogs, with 
which he hunts badgers and foxes in various woodlands in Indre-et- 
Loire. He usually kills from forty-five to fifty of these animals 
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during the season’s sport. M. Jean des Valettes, of Chateau de la 
Feuillée, in Mayenne, has a pack of French terriers with which he 
takes some thirty foxes and badgers annually. Tongs are often 
employed for drawing the badger from its earth, as in England. 
The otter is much less familiar as a beast of chase in France 
than it is in England; not because it is less plentiful, but for the 
reason that it is not there the fashion to hunt it with a pack of 
hounds. Two or three French sportsmen have, however, adopted 
this form of chase, and have shewn excellent sport. M.A. Duquesne, 
for example, of Saint-Philbert, Montfort-sur-Risle, Eure, maintains 
a small pack of English otter hounds with which he takes from forty 
to fifty otters during the season. And the Comte de Tinguy, of 
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Chateau Fresne-Chabot, in Deux-Sévres, who for twenty years hunted 
these beasts vigorously with imported English otter hounds, still keeps 
a few hounds with which he occasionally has a water hunt. When 
hunting regularly, Comte de Tinguy killed on an average fifty otters 
yearly. He is an enthusiast in this form of chase, and is the author 
of La Chasse de la Loutre aux chiens courants, the only work published 
in France on this sport. M. de Tarade, of Chateauroux, Indre, has, 
or had till recently, a small pack of otter hounds with which he 
showed good sport. 

The otter, hateful to all French fishermen, by whom he is 
regarded as a terrible water-poacher (braconnier de l'eau), is for the 
most part destroyed by trapping or snaring. The favourite method 
is the snare, known as the pPiége a palette, which is concealed usually 
in the places whither the otter resorts to feed at night. The trap 
is hidden in sand or soil and baited, and is securely fastened by a 
chain. Otters are occasionaily shot; but, as even British river- 
keepers know, their appearances are rare and uncertain, and the 
numbers killed by gun or rifle in the course of the year are few. 

The wild cat still survives in the remoter forest and mountain 
regions, but, as in Britain, it is a steadily vanishing race. The 
French species is precisely similar to our own, and its habits and fierce, 
untamable disposition show no variation from those of the wild cat 
still found in the highlands of Scotland. 

Those beautiful, though treacherous and destructive creatures 
the pine marten (/a marire) and beech marten (la fouine), are still 
found in France. The former are scarce, and tend to become yet 
more so, owing chiefly to the fact that the hands of nearly all 
human folk are against them. The farmer, the poultry-keeper and the 
game preserver alike hate the marten as a neighbour ; and, despite 
the fact that these animals have their strongholds in forests, rocky 
hills and wild, broken country, they are trapped and hunted down 
and slain whenever and wherever it is possible to get at them. The 
beech marten, which is not found in England, is in France much 
commoner than the pine marten. Both species are principally 
destroyed by trapping or poison. Another of the dangerous and 
destructive mustelide is the pole-cat (putois), which is much 
commoner in France than it is with us. Of this bold and bloodthirsty 
marauder M. J.-B. Samat writes—‘‘ The pole-cat is marvellously 
courageous—he fears no one ; he attacks even the stronger animals ; 
even the capercailie and the roe deer are not safe from his attentions.”’ 
Stoats and weasels are common French vermin, which are attacked 
and killed wherever possible. Of all this murderous tribe of 
mustelide the French regard the beech marten and the pole-cat 
as by far the most dangerous. 
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France is well supplied with game birds, and can display several 
species which are practically unknown to sportsmen on this side the 
Channel. The great bustard, for instance, is nowadays quite unknown 
in Britain. Yet little more than a hundred years ago Sussex 
gentlemen coursed them with greyhounds on the South Downs, 
and occasionally took as many as five or six in a morning. 
These magnificent game birds are certainly scarcer in France 
than they used to be, owing chiefly to the advance of agriculture, 
enclosures and tree-planting; but they are still to be found 
on the great plains of ‘‘ Champagne pouilleuse,’ and of Poitou. 
In winter some numbers of birds of the year are often found in the 
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Midi. Formerly French sportsmen shot bustards by various ancient 
methods of stalking. Of these the most favoured were the vache 
artificielle, or sham cow, a gently moving covert of green stuff, 
known as la hutte ambulante, and la charette (cart). These are, 
however, now prohibited in most French departments, and the 
Gallic sportsman has to trust to his own unaided powers. The 
prettiest and most sporting method is, of course, to stalk and bring 
down the great bustard with the rifle, the accurate and long-ranging 
small-bore weapons of the present day lending themselves wonder- 
fully to this kind of sport. To the lover of wild life there are few 
finer spectacles than the sight of these giant gamebirds, feeding upon 
an open plain, their size, their noble port and beautiful colouring 
rendering them conspicuous among all other denizens of the wild 
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solitudes they love to inhabit. To the sportsman there is_ the 
additional pleasure of stalking one of the most wary and suspicious 
of all feathered creatures. This splendid bird affords first-rate 
eating, and a full grown young bustard well hung, roasted a la 
broche (on the spit) and well basted, furnishes forth a dish fit to 
set before a king. 

Next to this noble bird comes the Little bustard (/a canapetiére) 
which, running in pairs and families, is to be found still in fair plenty 
in various parts of the country. When the young birds are full- 
grown, several families unite and form a considerable company. 
Champagne is one of the favourite resorts of this handsome bird, 
as are the high and open plateaux-lands of [le de France, Beauce 
and Berri. It is worthy of note that of late years these birds have 
distinctly increased in numbers in the high tract of country stretching 
from Marne to La Vendée, where they are often to be found from 
April to September. These bustards are also encountered, on 
migration, fairly often in the Midi and the south-east of France. 
The little bustard is not so suspicious or so difficult of approach as its 
big cousin, and is often secured with the shot gun. In the estimation 
of French gourmets its merits as a table bird surpass even those of the 
great bustard. 

The pheasant is apparently not indigenous to all parts of France, 
its natural home in the wild state being chiefly the centre of that 
country, amid the great shooting grounds of Ile de France, 
Orléanois and Champagne. In lesser numbers it exists also in the 
wild state in various large islands in the delta of the Rhone, and 
in the Iles d’Hyéres, whither, tradition says, these birds were first 
carried in the reign of Louis XIV. On the larger estates, still owned 
by the descendants of the old nobility of France, pheasants are 
raised for shooting very much as they are in this country, though 
not to so great an extent. In those parts of France where small 
holdings are plentiful pheasants, like most other gamebirds, are few 
and far between. 

The grey partridge, so familiar in England, is a well-known bird 
in many parts of France. It is especially abundant in the central 
and northern parts of the country; in the south it is less common, 
its place being occupied by the red partridge—the bird which we in 
Britain know chiefly as the “Frenchman” or “ red-leg.”’ The 
methods of shooting these partridges in France somewhat resemble 
our own, but as a general rule it may be said that driving and 
“walking up” are less popular in that country than shooting over 
dogs. A French writer speaks thus feelingly: ‘‘ La véritable chasse 
a la Perdrix se fait au chien d’ Arrét (pointer dog), avec un chien bien 
dressé qui quéte avec methode, tient bien l’arrét, et avance prudemment 
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lorsquw’il a connaissance. C'est la chasse classique, la plus agréable qwil 
ait a Vouverture.” 

The French partridge, as we call it—la Perdrix rouge of the 
French themselves—is widely distributed over many parts of France. 
It favours the dry and sandy coast line, hills and lesser mountains, 
the chalk and volcanic regions, and wild heaths decorated with a 
various and scented herbage. It does not, of course, as we know 
by experience, disdain cornfields and root crops; but it is naturally 
a bird of wilder regions than those which we are accustomed to 
consider as partridge ground. In the south of France this partridge 
is found to the practical exclusion of the other species ; elsewhere 
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it is met with in the same countryside with the grey and the Barta- 
velle partridges. The Bartavelle is a large and very handsome red 
partridge, strongly resembling the true-red-legged species in plumage 
and markings, so much so that the average British gunner, 
unfamiliar with the bird, would probably at first glance mistake it 
for a “Frenchman.” The general colouring of the Bartavelle is, 
however, of a bluish grey, clearer and more grey than that of its 
congener, and the markings are somewhat different. Again the eye 
iris of the red partridge is reddish, while that of the Bartavelle is a 
clear brown. This very handsome partridge inhabits much of the 
high wooded regions of temperate Europe—it is in fact a true hill 
partridge. In France one finds it among the Alps and Pyrenees, 
where, however, it is not, unfortunately, so plentiful as it used to be. 
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Probably this increasing scarcity arises from the fact that as it is 
less wild and suspicious than the red partridge, it falls an easier prey 
to the wiles and assaults of poachers, who lure it easily with a 
simulated call. 

The lovely Gambra partridge is the last of this group. This 
bird, which is even more handsomely marked than the last two 
preceding species, is not found on the mainland of France, but has to 
be sought in Corsica, where it is very abundant. It is found also 
in Algeria. Visitors to the south of France, seeing these birds 
hanging in the poulterers’ shops, often suppose that the Gambra 
partridge is a denizen of the regions in which they happen to be 
sojourning. They may hunt the whole country through, but they will 
not find the bird till they cross the sea and reach Corsica. This 
partridge may be always readily identified by the notable brown 
collar, thickly sprinkled on the sides of the neck with white spots. 

Quails, which are now extremely scarce birds in Britain, are even 
in France much less abundant than they used to be. The French 
themselves attribute this modern scarcity to netting and snaring 
operations in Egypt and Syria, where these charming gamebirds 
are captured by the hundred thousand. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Europeans have for long ages contributed and still 
contribute much to the depletion of the wonderful quail migrations. 
All along the Mediterranean coast, and especially from Italy east- 
ward, quail are netted in spring and autumn, on migration, in 
enormous numbers. In Capri, even in modern times, the average 
catch is reckoned at between 40,000 and 70,000 annually. With this 
sort of thing going forward, on both sides of the Mediterranean, it is 
not surprising that quails are scarcer than they used to be. 
Occasionally, in the south of France, good bags of quail are still 
made with the gun, in seasons when these birds are more than 
usually abundant. An old, pottering, steady pointer is the best dog 
for the pursuit of these birds, which, from their running habits, often 
give an infinity of trouble to the gunner. 

Among other French gamebirds, ptarmigan are found sparsely 
upon the snowy Alps. Locally the bird is known as Jalabre, but 
educated French people call it Lagopéde Alpin. The hazel-hen— 
Gelinotte of the French—another of the grouse family, is also a 
mountain-dweller, found among the lower slopes of the Pyrenees, 
Alps, Jura, and the Vosges. The black-cock, known in France as. 
Cog de Bouleau (birch-cock) or Cog de Bruyére (heath-cock)—some- 
times as le Tétras a Queue fourchure (fork-tailed grouse)— is to be 
met with in much the same mountain regions as the hazel-hen, but 
it is more widely distributed. It is, of course, a bird much in request, 
but its pursuit means usually too much hard walking and _ stiff 
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climbing for the average French sportsman ; and poachers probably 
kill the great proportion of the birds that find their way to the 
market. The splendid capercaillie—grand tétras or grand cog de bruyére 
—has gradually diminished in numbers in France, until it is now a 
very difficult bird to find. The few that remain are to be sought 
among the forests of the Jura, the Vosges and the Alps, where, how- 
ever, they get little respite from the vigorous braconniers, always on 
the look out for them. In spring, during the pairing season, the 
poacher, led by the cries of the ardent and pugnacious males, dis- 
covers their resting places, and at this season slays the very birds 
which in a few weeks would be rearing their families. 

Woodcock and snipe are plentiful, the former finding ample 
shelter and a fair measure of protection amid the woodlands of the 
great landowners. Among the marshes, rivers, and estuaries of France 
many kinds of wildfowl and wading birds offer sport to the wandering 
gunner. Such places as the Rhone Delta afford magnificent har- 
bourage for legions of these birds. There, among the vast lagoons— 
known as the Vaccarés, 8,000 hectares in extent—large flocks of 
flamingoes breed and rear their young. Wild swans occur in winter. 
The bean, the greylag, the white-fronted and the brent geese are well 
known in France; while among ducks the mallard, widgeon, teal, 
sheldrake, shoveller, long-tailed, tufted, buffle-headed, pochard, 
golden eye, summer duck or garganey, and most of the diving ducks 
known to the British gunner, are familiar. Coots and rails are 
abundant, and the splendid porphyrio, that glorified coot, known 
to French sportsmen as Poule Sultane, found in the Rhone Delta, 
is one of the great prizes of the wild-fowler and the naturalist. 
Several species of heron are to be met with, and the curious spoon- 
bill, now a very rare visitant to England, is found on the great 
marshes during migration. Among waders the curlew, whimbrel, 
avocet, stilt, godwit, oyster-catcher, sandpiper, sanderling, redshank, 
green sandpiper, ruff and reeve, knot, dunlin, stint, and other species, 
are familiar denizens of shore and marsh. The green plover, ring 
plover and golden plover are, of course, very abundant, and the 
grey plover—known in France as-/e Vanneau Suisse, is well known. 
The dotterel is scarce, but not so scarce as in Britain; the stone 
curlew, on the other hand, is quite a familiar bird in localities 
suitable to its habits. 

Among raptorial birds two vultures—the griffon and _ the 
bearded—are to be found among the Pyrenees and Alps. The 
golden eagle, the buzzard, the kite, the marsh, the hen, and 
Montagu’s harrier, the peregrine, the goshawk, and the sparrow- 
hawk and kestrel, are all well-known birds. Ravens are becoming 
scarce, except in the mountainous parts; but carrion crows and 
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magpies are far too common. The latter bird is, in fact, a perfect 
pest in many parts of France, and may be often seen in considerable 
bands. Where these birds are abundant it is certain that game and 
small birds cannot be very flourishing. 

In this brief survey, the writer has shown that France, despite 
certain inevitable drawbacks, is still endowed with a varied and very 
interesting fauna of its own. Where peasant proprietary and small 
holdings are in evidence—as in many parts of the country—neither 
game—furred or feathered—nor even small birds can be expected 
to be plentiful. The great forest and mountain regions afford, 
however, splendid sanctuaries for many interesting birds and beasts. 
And the long sea littoral, the spreading heaths, and dandes, the vast 
tracts of marsh, and the deltas and embouchures of the large rivers : 
all these afford ample resting places, where the wandering gunner 
and the naturalist may be certain to set eyes upon many rare and 
interesting forms of wild life. The population of France is now 
practically stationary, and these wild areas are in that country not 
being invaded and encroached upon so rapidly as they are in Britain. 


I have to acknowledge the courtesy of the directors of ‘‘ La Manutacture 
Francaise, d’Armes et Cycles,’’ de Saint-Etienne (Loire), France, for permission to 
reprint the illustrations from their excellent work, ‘‘ Les Chiens, Le Gibier, et ses 
Ennemis. 
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“FOR I MUST GO A-HUNTING TO-DAY” 


BY LINDSAY MCKENZIE 
James Brown, the only son of John Brown, of the well-known bacon 
firm of Brown and Barter, surveyed himself with pride in the long 
mirror in his room. His lower limbs were encased in top boots and 
spotlessly white breeches, and the little peep of yellow his waistcoat 
showed, formed as it were, a sort of introduction to that masterpiece 
of the whole array, namely, his red coat. James flicked a minute 
speck off the sleeve, spent at least five minutes in adjusting the fox- 
head scarf-pin, and at last, after a final study of the tout ensemble, 
went down stairs to the breakfast room. At his entrance his father, 
who had been busy in the Stock Exchange part of the paper, rose 
and regarded his son; and as his gaze wandered from the tip of the 
shining boots to the snow-white stock, the heart of John Brown 
swelled with parental pride. Now John Brown was a stout man, 
but nature had only allowed him a small asthmatical voice. 

“Gad, sir! Gad, sir!” he wheezed, “‘ you look uncommon, sir, 
uncommon. Gad, sir! Ienvy you! Declare I'll join you some of these 
mornings—used to be fond of riding when I was your age. Show 
them how you can ride, sir—quite expect to see you back with the 
tail, sir!” 

James was too excited to eat much breakfast that morning 
Suddenly he sprang from his chair. “ There’s Jennings round with 
my horse. I'll need to be off now!’”’ On the gravel outside a groom 
was leading about a useful-looking bay mare. She was just the right 
stamp for the country, clean bred, about sixteen hands, with nice 
sloping shoulders, and any amount of power in her hocks and quarters. 
James was soon astride the brand-new saddle, and with his father’s 
exhortations to bring back the tail, his mother’s entreaties to be 
very cautious, ringing in his ears, a fair share of pluck, a much larger 
amount of conceit, and the idea that it was his duty to tally-ho loudly 
every time he viewed a fox, James Brown jogged off down the wide 
avenue on the way to his first meet. Yes, he said to himself, he 
would show them how to ride! He gave his mare a touch with his 
long shining spurs, but as he scrambled back from the neighbourhood 
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of her ears into the saddle again, he realised for the first time that 
there was a mighty difference between a thoroughbred hunter full 
of corn and beans, and the school hacks he had been accustomed to. 

The meet that morning was at Illingsgate, and as James jogged 
quietly along the road, he was roused from an admiring glance at 
his dazzling boots by the sound of horses’ hoofs, and a harsh voice 
crying, ‘Hounds, sir; hounds, sir! Damn it, sir—hounds!’’ 
With a start he pulled his mare into the side, and a tall, wiry-looking 
man with weather-beaten features, his hunting cap pulled well 
down over his nose, a faded red coat and rather shabby drab cords, 
passed, followed by about a dozen couple of hounds; and behind 
these was another man, almost an exact replica of the first. The 
men were Robert and Sandy McArthur, joint Masters of the Cradley 
Hounds. They were twins and rather characters in their way. Both 
were famous for their reckless riding and for the strength of their 
language, and as ladies were not often out with this sporting little 
pack, Robert and Sandy had seldom found the need for controlling 
their tongues. Robert hunted hounds and Sandy whipped to him. 

When hounds reached Illingsgate there were only about twenty 
mounted men assembled, and James Brown on riding up received 
rather a shock : amongst all these, with the exception of the Masters, 
there was not another man in scarlet. No, style was not a thing that 
the Cradley hunt worried much about. They came out to enjoy 
sport in their own homely way. They did not welcome strangers, 
and they expected, when one did appear dressed as James Brown was, 
that he would at least know something about the sport. 

“T think Ill draw the gorse covert over at Radley first, Sandy?”’ 
cried Robert to his brother, so giving his horn a toot or two he 
jogged off followed by his hounds and the rest of the field. Suddenly 
he turned to his brother—‘‘ Say, Sandy,” he cried, ’’ did you ever see 
such an out-and-out ass as that ?—Oh, damn it, sir, look where that 
brute of yours is going !’”’ he shouted. 

James had trotted off down the road in front of hounds, and 
here he was standing, the smoke of a cigarette curling over his 
shoulders, quite innocent of the fact that the pack were crowding 
round his mare’s heels, whilst she was lifting her hind feet every 
moment, just as if she were in two minds whether to kick out some 
of their brains or not. Robert rode up to our friend, and he had to 
listen for a few minutes to what a man afterwards described as the 
finest oration he had ever heard McArthur give. But James was not 
easily crushed, and although he felt rather small at the moment, he 
had quite recovered his self-conceit by the time the gorse was 
reached. 

“Loo in!” cried Robert, with a wave of his hand. Over the 
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low fence scrambled the hounds. Soon they are scattered amidst 
the gorse. The huntsman’s voice cheers them on, ‘ War riot, 
Sempstress!’’ as a young bitch makes a dash after a_ rabbit. 
Suddenly a hound speaks—‘‘ Hoick to Diligent! Hoick to 
Diligent !’ cries Robert. ‘‘ Good bitch that, Sandy,’ he shouts to his 
brother. ‘‘ Now they’re all on to it. Hope he breaks at the east end 
and then there won't be so much chance of him making for those 
infernal woods at Cranbay.”’ 

By this time the whole gorse was ringing with melody, every 
hound was giving tongue, and soon the fox discovered that his was 
no secure resting place. So, with a whisk of his white-tipped brush 
he breaks covert and, luckily at the east end—only to be met full in 
the face by a scarlet-coated individual from whose lips comes a shrill 
and piercing ‘‘Tall-ee-o!” “‘Oh, the damned fool!” ejaculates Robert 
in blank despair. “‘ Oh, the bandboxed idiot !”’ ‘“‘ Damn it, sir, damn 
it!’ he stormed, “ either hold your tongue or go home !”’ 

Poor James began to feel rather hurt. ‘“‘ What the deuce had he 
done now?” “‘ Done, sir!” exclaimed one of the field. ‘‘ You’ve 
headed the fox. How long will it be before we get him to break 
again ?’’ It was only too true; hounds rattled their fox about the 
covert for a full half-hour before the welcome cry of ‘‘ Gaawn away !” 
was heard. ae 

Robert McArthur caught his old chestnut short by the head and 
rammed him straight at the stone-faced bank in front of him. There 
is a moment’s check on a piece of foiled ground, and then the pack 
goes streaming away on a burning scent. ‘‘ Get forrad, get forrad, 
get forrad!”’ screams Sandy, bringing up the tail hounds. “‘ Oop 
mare !’’ as his grey pops over the bank. There is a clatter of stones 
and a cloud of dust as Briggs, the horse-breaker, comes a purler at 
the same place. The rest of the field crash out through the straggling 
hedge, and then it becomes a case of “‘ Catch ’em who can.” Across a 
piece of meadow land the field raced in the wake of the now flying pack, 
James, willy-nilly in the first flight, for the bay has taken the law 
into her own hands. Robert McArthur’s horse charges the bank into 
the plough, changes her feet cleverly on the top, clears the wire 
strand at the back, and lands safely. A little further down, Sandy 
sends his mare at a well-nigh impossible place. The grey lands on 
the top of the bank all right, but here it is undermined with rabbit 
holes, and the next moment she and her rider are struggling in the 
muddy ditch on the landing side ; but Sandy is up almost before his 
horse and away they fly again in pursuit of hounds. Then our friend, 
with eyes shut, and arms and legs going, charges the bank, and by 
good luck manages to get over and back into his saddle again before 
anyone notices how nearly off he was. The leading hounds turn 
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left-handed. ‘‘ Declare they’re making for the moors!” exclaimed 
Sandy, ramming in his spurs and sending the grey over a stiff post and 
rails. Here a good many of the field come to grief, and as James 
scrambles back into his saddle again he begins to realise that he is 
by no means cutting such a fine figure as he had proposed to do. 
No, he had to admit to himself it was just bad riding that put him 
off then. Robert McArthur pops over a hurdle into a lane. Briggs 
on his youngster reduces it to matchwood, and through this welcome 
gap the field follow. Past a farmsteading, across a burn, and hounds 
race away again over Handmere Haughs. 

By this time our friend is beginning to feel rather more at ease, 
and he is not landing quite so near his mare’s ears at his jumps. 
A stout farmer on an underbred cob fails to get over the Handmere 
brook. James and his mare have a rattling spill over timber shortly 
after, and a little further on, just after they have crossed the ford 
at Denbrae village, hounds throw up their heads. But Sandy’s 
quick eye catches sight of some sheep scattering in a neighbouring 
field, Robert lifts his hounds, and soon he has them onto the line 
again. On they stream-away past Dillington, then a sharp right- 
handed turn into Illsworth Glen, a momentary check here, then 
a scramble down the Carndale banks, and the pack goes streaming 
away across the Cradley Moors. 

‘Hold up, mare!”’ shouts Sandy, as the grey makes a mistake 
at a tricky ditch. James catches a glimpse of a figure shooting through 
the air as a horse turns a somersault at a blind drain; but on they 
race. A sharp right-handed turn, and they are making for the 
Horsley height. Up and up they go. Soon the country becomes 
so steep and rugged that most of the field dismount and scramble 
up alongside their horses, but at length half-a-dozen blowing beasts 
and panting men are looking down into the Dennet Valley, and as 
one man remarks, the view alone is worth the scramble. Down 
below them the river Dennet winds, like some silken ribbon. Away 
to the east, over the valley, are the Coledon Hills with their famous 
crags, and there is just enough mist in the air to give everything 
that far-away, eerie sort of look which adds such charm to a 
landscape. Even Robert McArthur, who everyone swears hasn’t 
an ounce of sentiment in his whole nature, remarks that it is really 
pretty. But soon girths are tightened, horses are mounted once 
more, lazy ones are tickled up with the spurs, and the scramble down 
the narrow path into the valley is begun. 

Suddenly hounds, which have been hunting slowly, go off again 
at full cry. James’ mare pricks her ears, and before he can stop her 
she is into her bridle and down the steep hill as fast as she can gallop, 
in the wake of her darlings. How he ever got down is still a mystery 
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to him, but when at length his mare slips on her tail into the narrow 
ride at the bottom, our friend is clutching wildly at her mane, the 
thong of his whip and reins in a glorious muddle. He glances round. 
Oh, the joy of the moment! He is alone with hounds. In his 
excitement he gallops his mare across the next field and rams_ her 
right at the stiffest part of the bank ; but fortune favours the brave 
and they get over with a scramble. Robert and Sandy race up 
alongside. Now they are in to the Hawksbridge meadows, a good 
deal of post and rail jumping, a slither over a nasty bank and ditch, 
and in front of them stretches the Lowden Brook in which many a 
good horse has come to grief. A verse beginning ‘“‘ Harden your 
heart!’ is ringing in James Brown’s ears—a wild spring, a fearful 
scramble and the brook is behind them. He looks round. Robert 
and his brother are the only others who have got over it safely. Three 
dripping figures are emerging from the water. 

“Your fox crossed Dulston Hollows just five meenits ago,”’ 
cries a shepherd. ‘“‘ He’s just aboot done.’’ So on they race, past 
Darnton Farm into a rough, hillocky piece of country known as the 
Dulston Hollows. 

“H’m! I think that’s just about impossible,’ says Robert, 
turning away from a high bank with a stiff rail of timber along the 
top, and making for a friendly gate further along. What put it into 
James Brown’s head he never could tell, but at any rate the spurs 
were rammed into the mare’s ribs, she raced wildly at it and—ah, 
but it was a near thing! Once again our friend is alone with hounds. 
And there, just a couple of fields in front of the racing pack, is the 
fox now trotting wearily on, his brush draggled with mud and sweat. 
James scrapes out through a straggling hedge, another of the field 
gallops up alongside. Robert and Sandy McArthur join them, and 
the four take the fence into the Bradburn meadow together. 
Hounds are now running at view. Reynard is dead beat, he crawls 
stiffly through the hedge into the next field. The bay mare flies at it. 
Brown sees a gleam below him, and the next moment he is up to the 
neck in a hole of green, stagnant water. He crawls out, a drenched 
and dripping figure. The mare does the same a little further down. 
Then he looks up to see hounds run into their fox in the corner of the 
field. He gets into the saddle again and trots down to them, just in 
time to hear the final “ Who-oop! Worry! worry!” as hounds 
break up their fox. Robert McArthur looks at him for a moment. 

“When I saw you out this morning,” he said in his outspoken 
way, ‘I thought you were the biggest fool that ever put his leg 
across pig-skin; but by Gad, sir! you’re a good plucked ’un, and 
I hope to see a lot more of you this season ! ” 

And so another is welcomed to the great Brotherhood—The 
Brotherhood of Horn and Hound. 
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ANGLING IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND, A POOL ON THE BUSH RIVER 


SPRING SALMON FISHING IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND 


BY CORRIGEEN 


THE spring salmon angling season has opened once more, and 
fishermen will be fondly handling their rods and overhauling their 
fly books in preparation for a visit to some torrent, river, or mountain 
lough. Those who are not the envied possessors of private water will 
be exercising their minds, and not a little puzzled in deciding, what 
part of the British Isles will become their objective to do battle 
with the noble spring fish that wends its way from the silent ocean 
to the garrulous rapids of some inland stream. 

Fortunately, there are admirable facilities for travelling now- 
adays, and one need only close his eyes in sleep on a Saxon land to 
open them on Celtic shores. This article is intended to give some 
account of personal experience of some of the salmon rivers in the 
North of Ireland, which have been visited on more than one occasion, 
and which are open to the public at a cost that need not overtax 
the pocket of any angler that includes salmon fishing amongst his 
recreations. 

Starting from Euston at night and taking the Greenore steamer 
at Holyhead, one may be fishing the Mourne River at Newtown 
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Stewart by noon the next day. The beautiful Carlingford Lough, 
beneath the shadow of the Mourne Mountains in Down, is the 
opening chapter in a volume of magnificent scenery, which unfolds 
its pages in kaleidoscopic variety every step of the way along the 
banks of these beautiful rivers. 

A fast service of Great Northern (Ireland) trains run from 
Dundalk to Newtown Stewart, and so near is the river to the railway 
track that one of the casts is called the “ Station Pool.” No time 
therefore need be lost in mounting one’s rod and seeking to get on 
terms of attachment with the lordly denizens of this mountain stream. 


THE RIVER MOURNE. THE CENTRE OF THE ROCKS POOL 


It is some years since I killed my first salmon on the Mourne, 
and time, which works great changes, has made a difference in the 
river. Not in its course or pools—these are practically the same— 
but in the fishing regulations. Ten years ago the Mourne was open 
to all comers, free of charge, and what seemed to me at the time an 
exceptional and generous privilege was conferred upon anglers in 
allowing them to retain all their fish. Last season, in revisiting 
Newtown Stewart, I found that a charge was made for rods, but on 
a scale so reasonable that no one need complain of the terms. Four 
pounds the season, ten shillings a week, and half-a-crown per diem, 
is no exorbitant charge, given a sporting river which can be bank 
fished throughout, and where the salmon caught can be kept. 
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An open river has the defects of its virtues—necessarily, and 
when the Mourne was free it was crowded to an extent that did not 
add to the sense of pleasure, and over-fished to a degree that did 
not give large baskets per head. Happily, there are still some very 
good free pools, so that under the new arrangement no one is 
absolutely excluded. The river is now better preserved owing to the 
revenue it yields, and the angling is decidedly improved under the 
new conditions. 

Over a course of ten miles from Newtown Stewart, the river 
affords fishing. The top pool is the ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters.” 


THE RIVER MOURNE. THE BRIDGE POOL 


There, two affluents empty themselves into the Mourne, adding 
materially to the width and volume of water. The Mourne itself 
follows the same precedent lower down, when it and the Finn become 
conjointly the river Foyle. 

Pursuing the down stream course, the following reaches of the 
river form the principal pools :—‘‘ Wooden Bridge ”’ pool close to the 
railway viaduct, ‘‘ Ladies” pool, “‘Scaw’”’ pool. It fishes best from 
what is known as the holm field side, the opposite side must be waded, 
and is an excellent cast for a spring salmon. “‘ Blue clay ’’ hole comes 
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next, and derives its name from the peculiar tinted loam that is 
found on the bank and is conspicuous at that point in the river. 
“‘ Spring wells ”’ is situated at the bend of the holm field. It is a swift 
piece of water which lends itself to the seductions of a Jock Scott, 
and where the swift current adds materially to the fighting power of 
a fish when hooked there. ‘‘ Buckety ’”’ pool brings the angler to the 
town, and the reach extends behind one of the Newtown Stewart 
hotels. 

These are the seven principal stands above the town, Below 
“Buckety ”’ there is another series which are of equal merit under 


THE RIVER MOURNE. FISHING PADDY’S PARLOUR 


proper conditions of water. They fish better, however, when there are 
‘not heavy spring floods, such as one finds in the early days of the 
season. The first is the pool already alluded to as facing the Great 
Northern Railway Station. It extends from that point to the rocks 
running out from the bank on the up line. ‘‘ Swallow’s Nest ’’ comes 
next, and stretches to the point of the island. ‘‘ Jacob’s Meadow ”’ 
and the ‘“ Heirs”’ pool follow, a beautiful stretch of stream 
picturesquely flanked by woodland, redolent with the scent of pines 
which largely constitute this fine timber reach of the river. There 
Mourne Lodge, an old country seat, is discovered half hidden amongst 
the trees. The “‘ Heirs ”’ pool is followed by another stand that bears 
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the peculiar soubriquet of “‘ He”’ the origin of which is as obscure 
as it is singular. 

Below this point the river cuts through a gorge. There is a precipi- 
tous descent down which the Mourne rushes at express speed, in noisy 
leaps and bounds the clamour of which is taken up by the wood on 
one side of the bank, and thrown back in answering echoes. This 
reach bears the suitable name of the “‘ Rocks.’”’ It has very pleasant 
associations for me, as affording one of the most exciting tussles 
that I have enjoyed on the Mourne. One is disposed to treasure 
pleasant recollections of the pool on a river that yields the angler 


A TRIBUTARY OF THE MOURNE, RESTING A SHY RISER ON THE SHULE 


its first fish. This was the friendly bequest of ‘‘ Paddy’s Parlour,” 
one of the best pools of the “‘ Rocks ”’ stand. Its first mood towards 
me was generous, but, through my own fault, left behind a pang of 
disappointment. The water was so low at the time that I abandoned 
the hope of a salmon and mounting a ten feet rod and fine gut cast, 
tried for trout, which in the Mourne run to a large size and are excellent 
fighters. The water in “‘ Paddy’s Parlour’ was not too heavy just 
then, and I mounted an orange grouse fly on the tail and fished the 
stream. At the lower end of the pool I hooked a salmon which made 
a rush that put a strain on the gut which it was never intended to 
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bear, and the fish forthwith took its departure, and in the hurry forgot 
to return the fly. Later on I fished the same pool again, taking care 
to mount a salmon rod and casting line. “‘ Paddy’s Parlour” 
generously gave me another chance, and almost in the same spot I 
got hold of a salmon, which despite hard playing, and many wiles 
to rid himself of the force that held him captive, succumbed to the 
gaff within ten minutes. The fly he took was a standard pattern 
known as the “ Purple Peewit.’”’ As the ingredients are exceptional 
it may not be out of place to describe it. 

Tag: silver twist. Butt: Ostrich herl. Tai: G.P. crest and 
in large patterns add Indian crow. Body: purple floss silk ; body 


A CAST ON THE HEAD OF THE RAPIDS 


hackle peewit feather; shoulder hackle blood-red cock feather ; 
body twist silver all the way down. Wings : bronze mallard, pheasant 
tail, and blue and red macaw. Head : Berlin wool. The fly is tied 
in four different patterns of body, viz.: blue, black, and orange, in 
addition to purple. The black body is usually dressed with bustard 
wings. 

There are standard flies in rough body makes which give a good 
account of themselves in high water. The first is made as follows : 

Tag: orange wool surmounted by a few rolls of silver twist. 
Buti: ostrich herl. Tail : G.P. crest and Indian crow, or jungle cock 
(in heavy water a feather of each may be used). Body: grey wool 
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shoulder hackle ; claret and golden olive cock feathers following each 
other ; silver twist all the way down. Wings : bronze mallard, bustard 
and golden pheasant. Head: Berlin wool. The second differs from 
above in having a claret wool body. and three shoulder hackles—black, 
claret and golden olive. Mixed wings as already described. Jock 
Scotts, silver, and blue doctors are also good killers, not only on 
the Mourne but on the other rivers I am describing. 

Proceeding further north Strabane is reached and the London- 
derry and Lough Swilly railway takes the tourist into the wilds of 
Donegal, where there are rivers and lakes that afford good angling 
facilities. Part of this route into the Northern Highlands has been 
only opened up recently. One is practically exploring virgin water 
if one stops and cycles inland, or hires a car which can be obtained at 
any of the inns. Within a mile or so from a station half-way between 
Strabane and Burton Port, a lake was fished last year for the first 
time, which yielded trout up to two pounds weight with the fly. 
The impression amongst the local men that there were no fish in the 
lake was in this fashion suddenly dissipated. Donegal has literally 
thousands of lakes, and there are surprises in store for the angling 
explorer. Most of them hold nothing but trout—for salmon one 
must keep nearer the coast. The train from Strabane exploits 
magnificent scenery, skirting towering crags, and heather clad slopes ; 
climbing up steep ascents and reaching plateaux that command 
imposing views of widespread valleys that fade away in blue mountains 
in the far distance. 

One of the most imposing parts of this natural panorama is 
Lough Swilly. As the train approaches this ‘“‘ Lake of Shadows ”’ 
as it is called, the route is so circuitous that the sun—low down 
on the horizon—is one moment ahead of the train, and the next 
behind it. The light effect on the fine expanse of water justifies the 
name. Shadows are cast upon it from the hills that skirt the shore, 
which strikingly contrast with the silver track that the sunlight flings 
across it through a gap in the mountains. As the lough is an inlet of 
the sea, the neighbourhood is destined to become one of the most 
popular in Ireland. Fishing, shooting, and golfing are amongst the 
pursuits to be enjoyed there, and on the most economical terms. 

Kilmacrenan is one of the best points from which to fish the 
Lennon river, which is reached further on by the Londonderry and 
Lough Swilly line. This is a first-rate salmon river which is at its 
very best in the spring. It offers the exceptional advantages for 
many miles of being absolutely free to anglers. I visited it last 
season and was very much impressed with the angling advantages 
it affords. It is a torrent river which plunges down steep inclines 
and forms a number of ideally sporting pools. In the Kilmacrenan 
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valley it broadens out into the picturesque expanse of Lough Fern, 
and resumes its course to the sea at Ramelton, taking several plunges 
over steep cataracts that carry it to the low level of the Atlantic. 
The pools in the tidal reaches of the Lennon are annually let and 
command a high figure. Of course they are independent of spates— 
the absence of which puts the upper portion of the river out of order— 


THE FALLS, BETWEEN LOWER AND HIGHER STREAM 


and are therefore all the more valuable. The Ramelton pool is 
generally good—and at times remarkable—yielding from ten to 
fifteen fish to a single rod in a day. This is during the big grilse run 
in July. In the spring the drought rarely interferes, as there is 
usually a good rainfall in the mountains, and the fish have no difficulty 
in pressing their way up stream. In such cases there are miles of 
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water available, and fish up to twenty pounds constantly reward the 
angler. The river can be fished anywhere from the bank, except on 
the Lough Fern expansion, where boats are available at a low rate 
of payment. There are hotels at Kilmacrenan, and farmhouses where 
comfortable apartments can be obtained. 

The spring flies that do best on the Lennon are rough bodies, 
varying in size to suit the height of the water. Rogan, of Bally- 
shannon, supplied me with a selection that I found good killers, and 
of excellent workmanship. The chief ingredient consisted of seal 
fur, claret and golden olive being the favourite shades. They were 
ribbed with silver twist, the shoulder hackle generally matching the 


THE RIVER LENNON, LOUGH FERN, AN EXPANSION OF THE RIVER 


body colour, and the wings comprised of plain g.p. tail surmounted 
with bronze mallard. The lemon grey is a favourite pattern, and 
the silver doctor in the rapid pools. 

As the river fines down, thunder and lightning, and claret and 
black, made of floss silk with jay shoulder hackle, are good killers. 
The Lennon is out and out a fly river ; even on the lake no one thinks 
of trolling. In this particular it is one of the best rivers I know. 

The grilse fishing during the summer months is uncertain, except 
in the tidal reaches. Everything depends on the the rainfall. If 
the weather is showery so as to keep the water at a good height. 
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sport is certain. If it is low the fish cannot get over the cataracts. 
I caught a kelt as late as July just above Lake Fern, which had been 
waiting no doubt for a flood to be taken to the sea. 

The trout in the lough do not average a large size, but they are 
fighters of no mean order. I have taken a dozen in a morning, and 
the three-quarter and pounders drew line from the reel quite freely 
and acquitted themselves in a manner that would have done credit 
to fish of a much larger size. Small rough-bodied flies are the patterns 
they like best. 


THE CLADY RIVER. GWEEDORE, THE BARRACKS POOL 


From Kilmacrenan to Gweedore is only a short railway journey. 
There all the angling advantages of the Clady River can be enjoyed 
by the fortunate ticket-holder. The popularity of the salmon fishing 
demands early application for a rod by the month or season, as it is 
quite possible to find all the stands taken on arrival. The following 
is the scale of charges: From June rst to August 31st, ros. per day, 
£2 tos. per week, and {9 per month. One fish is allowed to the daily 
ticket holder and two to the weekly angler. The fishing is free to 
the guests at the Gweedore Hotel during April, May and October. 
In September the charge is 35s. per week and a proportional reduction 
per month. The fishing above the hotel, and on one or two pools below 
it, is free. The big run of grilse is in June and July. During that 
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time the fishing is at its best and big baskets are made by good 
anglers. 

The river rises in Lough Nacung Lower, and its entire length is. 
only about five miles. Leaving the lough it is sluggish, but below 
the Barracks it puts on the pace, and from that point to the sea 
forms a series of swift rapids with quieter-flowing water in between. 
The river is quickly flooded, and owing to its rapid descent clears as 
quickly. The fish then run up freely and are found scattered all over 
the pools. At places the Clady cuts through steep ledges of rock and 
is lashed into noisy rapids. Heathery moors slope away from its 
bank, from which an occasional brace of grouse can be seen rising, 
and in packs of nine to twelve as the season advances. 

Below the hotel the river is softened with close-set foliage on 
either side, but moor and rock are its more familiar setting, com- 
prising many a beautiful scene. There are no more rods let than can 
conveniently fish without crowding, and the stands allowed afford 
liberal reaches of the river. The principal down-stream pools are as 
follows :—Barracks, The Bridge, The Gagers, William’s, Robertson’s, 
Dever’s Turn, The Rock, The Hut, Jenkin’s, The Professor’s, School 
House, Sphinx, Ladies and Murlaw. 

The Clady looks a perfect river for white trout, but one is 
surprised to find that comparatively few are taken in the river 
proper. They are disposed on the first rise of the river to press on 
straight for the lake. There they rest before the spawning season 
and rise freely to the fly, more particularly the fresh arrivals. They 
are frequently taken up to three pounds weight, and to do battle 
with them on a light rod is as good sport as falls to the lot of the 
angler. 

Gweedore is a convenient centre for excursions to good trout 
lakes and small spate salmon rivers, which are well worth a visit 
after a heavy rainfall. 
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NOTES ON THE DURBAR POLO TOURNAMENT 
BY “‘ HUSSAR ”’ 


THE most important polo tournament that has been seen in India 
since the Curzon Durbar of 1903, took place in December, and it 
may be of interest to polo enthusiasts at home to learn something 
of its main features, and of the lessons for future guidance which may 
be drawn therefrom. Foremost among the latter is a time-honoured 
maxim, which cannot be too often or too emphatically urged, 
namely—that it is hopeless to aspire to success in first-class company 
unless every member of the team is mounted on the very best ponies 
procurable. It is a fact that every single match in this tournament, 
except the final, was won by the better mounted side—in several 
cases in spite of inferior skill. 

The Inniskillings and K.D.G’s, who contested the final, were 
both superbly mounted. Although the latter suffered defeat, it 
may be more instructive to follow their progress through the 
preliminary _ rounds because, but for the sudden illness which 
deprived them of the services of Captain Leslie Cheape, it is fairly 
certain that the result would have been reversed. Even without 
him it was generally expected that they would win, and indeed the 
issue hung in the balance until the end of the sixth chukker. In 
previous rounds the K.D.G.’s had not been seriously extended. In 
the semi-finals they thrashed the Native Team of Bhopal by ten 
goals love; but the Begum’s representatives were mounted almost 
entirely on Arabs, who cannot live with the thoroughbred English 
or Australian pony. They may, perhaps, be able to turn inside 
them, but they cannot bump them out of the way, or gallop with 
them. There are some exceptions—the Maharajah of Kishengarh 
played a grey Arab who held his own with the best of the Inniskillings 
—but, taken as a class, the Arab is no longer up to the highest form. 

In their second match the K.D.G.’s experienced little difficulty 
in dealing with 13th Hussars, and in the opening round they defeated 
the hitherto invincible 1oth Hussars by the comfortable margin of 
four goals. For this result they were largely indebted to their ponies. 
True, in Cheape they have an International performer ; the other 
members of the team, and Captain Rasbotham in particular, are very 
good ; they combine well together, and their great improvement is 
evidenced by the fact that in the Indian Inter-Regimental last March 
the Tenth beat them by seven goals to three. 
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But the Hussars also fulfilled most of these conditions. Palmes 
is practically an International ; Palmer, Annesley and Gibbs are all 
in the front rank; combination is good, and they had the moral 
advantage of many previous victories. Further inquiry must be 
made for the cause of so decisive a defeat, and the comparative 
inferiority of their ponies furnishes the answer. The Dragoon 
Guards’ miniature racehorses outgalloped them at every turn, and 
had it not been for this fact the result of the match must have been 
extremely close. The Inniskilling ponies were equally as good as 
those of the K.D.G.’s, but they are not taken as an example on 
account of the phenomenally lucky way in which their path to 
victory was paved by the successive disablements of Captain Bruce, 
of 17th Lancers, Motidal, the shining light of Kishengarh, and 
Captain Cheape. Taking a line through Captain Barrett’s “‘ Scouts,’ 
who proved themselves to all intents and purposes the equals of the 
Inniskillings, there can be little doubt that the Seventeenth, who 
only suffered defeat after extra time had been played, would have 
comfortably beaten the Scouts but for the blow which laid low 
their skilful No. 1, and on this form they would have conquered the 
Inniskillings in the second round. The collision which rendered 
Motidal hors-de-combat at the beginning of the third chukker 
undoubtedly robbed Kishengarh of the right to meet the K.D.G.’s 
in the final. It is not meant to decry the meritorious victory of the 
gallant Dragoons. They worked hard for it throughout, and, though 
two of them are by no means in the front rank, they were, as a whole, 
quicker “‘on the ball’’ than any other team. But, heavens! they 
were lucky ! 

Another particularly noticeable feature of this tournament was 
the inaccuracy of the goal shooting. In the final no fewer than 
fifteen unsuccessful shots passed over the Inniskillings’ back line. 
Some only missed by a few inches, but most were several yards wide. 
And in addition to these, the ball was often missed entirely, after a 
brilliant run, when only a short, straight drive was required. Of 
what service is the most Herculean effort if the decisive shot fails ? 
The same charge may be laid in greater or less degree at the door of 
every team in the competition. Passing was usually precise and 
well-timed, combination was good throughout, every man galloped 
and hustled his utmost ; but weakness in front of goal was the bugbear 
of them all. Certain it is that sufficient attention is not at present 
paid to this most important department of the game. 

A third point to be noted was the undue caution of the backs 
on several occasions. When, at half-time, the score-board shews an 
adverse margin of some four goals, or when, at the beginning of the 
last chukker, the opponents are a goal ahead, surely then one should 
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throw caution to the winds. No. 3 and the back should leave the 
defence of their citadel to chance, should ‘‘ meet ”’ every possible 
ball, and join the forefront of the attack in a desperate attempt to 
wipe out the deficit. But this was not done. In several cases, with 
only a few minutes to go and perhaps a couple of points to the bad, 
the back, and sometimes even the Three, would still be hanging 
about in rear of the game, turning to backhander every ball, when 
their only chance of victory lay in dashing forward to “‘ meet ’’ it 
and pressing home an attack. 

It is difficult to determine which is the most important position 
on the polo field, but certainly No. 2 is not the least important, since 
he is supposed to be the chief goalgetter of the team—and in this 
connection it is remarkable that, in the tournament under notice, 
No. 2 was generally the weakest member of the various sides. 
Exceptions there were, of course, whom it would be invidious to 
specify, but on the whole the rule held good, and probably the 
inaccurate shooting may be explained by this fact. On the contrary, 
more often than not, No. 3 was the mainstay of his side. Palmes, 
Barrett, Cheape, Ritson, Imtiaz Ali of Bhopal, and Bunni Singh of 
Kishengarh, all occupied this position, and each was of vital 
importance to his particular team. 

Of young players now coming to the fore, Vanneck, 13th Hussars, 
and Colmore of the Inniskillings, are both hardworking, hardhitting 
Nos. 2. Captains Miles, Annesley and Rasbotham, respectively of 
the Royals, Tenth and K.D.G.’s, though they can hardly be 
described as “ young’”’ players, are absolutely first-class in the 
position of No. 1. Of tip-top backs there was somewhat of a dearth. 
Captain Atkinson, of Hodson’s Horse, has a handicap in India of 
nine points; the veteran Colonel Chunda Singh of Patiala, well 
known on London grounds, played brilliantly for the Scouts ; Captain 
Lockett, 17th Lancers, Bhairun Singh of Palanpur, and one or two 
others did valuable work ; but there was no player of phenomenal 
excellence in this responsible position. 

The most satisfactory feature of this memorable meeting has 
been left to the end, it is—the enormous improvement in the standard 
of Regimental polo which has taken place during the past decade. 
In the Durbar Tournament of 1903 the semi-finals were contested 
by four purely native teams; in 1911 only two won their way thus 
far, and one of them, which had beaten only native teams during its 
upward progress, was trounced to the tune of ten goals by the 
K.D.G.’s. The British officer, after years of second fiddling, has at 
last definitely asserted his superiority, and there is no doubt that 
at least three teams could be made up which would deal easily with 
any native combination that could be brought against them. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT. 


THE Horse: Its ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT, COMBINED WITH 
STABLE PRACTICE. By Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson. 
London: Edward Arnold. (15s.) 


Colonel Meysey-Thompson certainly begins at the beginning, 
prior to the period when there existed a horselike animal not larger 
than a fox with four toes on each fore-foot, who is assumed to have 
been the progenitor of Swynford. The author does not remain 
very long at this early era, and coming to later times only mentions 
incidentally that horse-racing was popular during the four years 
which King Severus passed at York, 206 to 210 A.D. A library 
of books the size of the present volume would be inadequate if it 
were sought to treat the horse comprehensively, but when we reach 
page 21 we come to the Darley Arabian, and Colonel Meysey- 
Thompson publishes a valuable “find” in the shape of a letter, 
dated December, 1703, and written from Aleppo, in which Mr. 
Thomas Darley describes the purchase of the famous sire from whom 
such multitudes of English racehorses have descended. 


On the subject of racing, by the way, the author naturally 
condemns the fanatics who desire to put an end to it, “ looking only 
from a one-sided view that an opportunity for gambling is thereby 
supplied, and quite ignoring the fact, only too notorious, that in 
these days the chief wagering which takes place among the middle 
and lower classes is upon footbail matches and even cricket matches.”’ 
“‘ These fanatics,’’ he observes, “ would inflict such a crushing blow 
on all the different breeds of light horses as they cannot be at all 
aware of, and if long continued would reduce horses again to 
almost < prairie’ value.” 

On the vexed question as to whether the racehorse has improved 
or deteriorated, Colonel Meysey-Thompson quotes John Osborne, 
who states his belief—more than a belief, indeed, for it is a con- 
viction—that horses of to-day have neither the bone nor the 
substance that thoroughbreds had fifty years ago, as also that their 
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constitutions are not so strong. Osborne is an authority whose 
impressions go for much; but we think equally weighty judgment 
on the other side might be produced, and there can be no doubt 
that the contemporary racehorse is far speedier than his predecessors 
were. 

Colonel Meysey-Thompson compresses a vast deal of matter 
into his book, for he deals with horses of all descriptions. We are 
glad to read his condemnation of docking. ‘‘ A docked horse,” 
he declares, ‘‘ resembles nothing so much as a teapot with its spout 
intact but with the handle broken off short,’ and in order to obtain 
this absurd result, horses are submitted to torture. As a very general 
rule, we regret to have arrived at the conclusion that magistrates 
generally, including metropolitan stipendiaries, are far too com- 
plaisantly lenient to acts of cruelty; but Mr. Cecil Chapman last 
year had the grace to fine a man for illtreating horses by docking 
them. 

A glance at the index, which might have been largely extended, 
will give an idea of the multiplicity of subjects that the author 
discusses. We have not space to follow him in detail throughout 
his various chapters. One of his remarks, in the pages which deal 
with race-riding, is open to contradiction. He says, ‘‘ Formerly no 
jockey was considered in the very front rank if he could not show 
an average of one win for every three rides, when spread over a 


long period.” If Colonel Meysey-Thompson will go into figures, 
we venture to say he will be unable to name any other jockey except 
Fred Archer who, according to this estimate, can be placed in the 
very front rank. 


Tommy WHITE-TAG THE Fox. By Frances Pitt. London: Blackie 
and Son. 1912. (3/6.) 


On preceding pages of this magazine readers will find an article 
on the Fox by the author of this book, and we are sure that a perusal 
of her essay will form a stronger recommendation of her work 
than any we could give. It will be seen how keenly Miss Pitt 
sympathises with animals and enters into their feelings. In this story 
we are told how Tommy White-Tag was caught as a cub, and became 
the pet of a schoolboy, a kindly cat, who had lost her kittens, eagerly 
seizing the opportunity to “mother” him. Unhappily she goes 
poaching and is wounded by a keeper, after which she finds another 
home, and Tommy begins to take care of himself. Presently he 
escapes, his old master one day meets him in a wood and is about 
to regain possession when Tommy is startled and vanishes. He 
gives the hounds the run of the season, a twelve-mile point, time 
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an hour and a half—Tommy did not live in the Quorn country— 
but everyone will be glad to hear that he escapes, settles down and 
lives happily ever after. 


A YACHTSWOMAN’S CRUISES, AND SOME STEAMER VOYAGES. By 
Maude Speed. Illustrated by Sketches by the Author. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mrs. Speed’s work is known to readers of this magazine, and, 
indeed, a portion of the contents of this volume is reprinted from 
our pages. The sailing yacht in which the cruises were taken was 
worked by only two people: the skipper—likewise, when it came 
to steam, engineer and stoker as well—being the writer’s husband, 
incumbent of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, and the lady herself 
deck-hand, steward and cook. Of course, Mrs. Speed and_ her 
husband are enthusiasts, and they will convey no little of their 
enthusiasm to their readers. The book describes cruises on the South 
Coast, from the Solent through Holland to the Zuyder Zee, a visit 
to Belgium in mid-winter, and several voyages in big steamers. 
A good deal of practical information is to be derived from the work, 
though to supply it does not seem to have been Mrs. Speed’s main 
object. No one whose tastes coincide with hers can fail to be 
gratified by a perusal of the book. Her sketches are quite excellent. 


THE Book OF FOOTBALL. By E. H. D. Sewell. With diagrams 
and photographs. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. IgII. 


Mr. Sewell’s name, of course, is well known to readers of various 
contemporary journals, for he writes much on football and cricket. 
The present work deals with both Rugby and Association Football, 
and between them Mr. Sewell wisely declines to express the least 
preference. It is quite possible, even in these days when thousands 
of people attend matches in all directions, that there are not a few 
to whom the games are still mysteries. The author has done well 
in giving elaborate descriptions of the play, though they may seem 
too elementary to some of his readers who are experts. At the same 
time it is not certain that everyone could say offhand that a Rugby 
football is from 11 to 11} in. in length, with a width circumference 
of 25} to 26in., or that an Association football is between 27 and 
28 in. in circumference. The book seems, indeed, to be rather 
written for those who are not well acquainted with the games, or we 
should not be told that in Association football the use of the hands 
is strictly forbidden ; but it is for this reason that the volume should 
be of specially good service, as the uninstructed enquirer can find 
out what Football really means. 
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A WINTER Sport-Boox. By Reginald Cleaver. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. and Hon. Edward Lyttelton, M.A. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. Igrr. 


The crowded trains which daily bear their loads to Switzerland 
afford proof of the popularity of the winter sports to which this 
book is devoted. They are said to have originated at Davos some 
forty years ago, that is to say, to have for the first time attracted 
Englishmen, and their development has been remarkable. Mr. 
Reginald Cleaver, is well known and much appreciated as an artist, 
and the pictures will probably be accepted as the chief attraction of 
this volume; but the letterpress will interest all who turn their 
attention to any of the sports depicted, either because they have 
an ambition to practise them, or because they like to know what 
it is which renders Switzerland so popular. Here we have ski-ing, 
bob-sleighing, toboganning, curling, bandy and hockey, skating 
as a matter of course, and variations of these diversions. Mr. 
Cleaver’s pictures are both humorous and artistic. 


THE GENTLE ART: Some Sketches and Studies. By Henry Lamond. 
With Illustrations by the Author. London: John Murray. 
IgII. (6s.) 

The name of Mr. John Murray is always a guarantee for a book, 
and Mr. Lamond’s sketches possess the additional recommendation 
that they have been accepted by editors. It cannot be said that 
he has much that is new to tell us about fish and fishing, but anglers 
always seem ready to hear what their experienced brethren have 
to say about their sport, and this volume has a special value because 
it contains chapters on the law of trout fishing in Scotland, and other 
excursions into legal matters. The author excuses himself for these 
chapters on the ground that the practical angler very often knows 
little of law and the practical lawyer very little of angling. Mr. 
Lamond is not what used to be called ‘a gentleman by Act of 
Parliament,’ but for many years he has been Secretary of the Loch 
Lomond Angling Improvement Association, and in the performance 
of his duties has frequently had to consider legal questions. He 
writes pleasantly, and his sketches were well worth re-publication. 


THE OF A By S. Eardley-Wilmot, C.I.E. Illustrated 
by Iris Eardley-Wilmot. London: Edward Arnold. 1gI1I. 


Lives of various animals have frequently been published of late. 
The tiger, of course, could not be omitted, and it would have been 
difficult to find a better writer than the author of this volume, who 
has previously produced an excellent work on ‘ Forest Life and 
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Sport in India.’’ We are introduced to the tiger when ‘‘a mere 
kitten, with clouded blue eyes, big ears and enormous paws,’’ and 
follow him and, it may be added, his parents during the earlier part 
of the volume, throughout an exciting career. The tiger father 
attacks a buffalo which he kills, perishing himself in the fight, and 
the female cub falls a victim to a python, who drops on her from 
a tree and crushing her into a meal, prevents the necessity of further 
exerting himself for many weeks. The different creatures of the 
jungle are described in graphic fashion, and finally we have an account 
of the tiger’s death from a bullet. 


Wuo’s Wuo, 1912. A. & C. Black, London. 


““Who’s Who ”’ grows year by year, and seems to become more 
indispensable. It is difficult to imagine how one could possibly get 
on without it, whether one is merely a private person or a man of 
business. The new edition extends to 2,364 pages of perfectly legible 
type, and it has been brought carefully up to date, that is to say, 
up to the latest date possible, the early autumn of last year. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR Book AND Directory. (Same 
Publishers.) 

The comprehensiveness of this book is assured by the circum- 
stance that the different sections have been supervised by experts. 
The only fault we have to find with it is that whereas a good deal 
is said about the Suffrage Societies, the Societies devoted to Anti- 
Suffrage are ignored ; and as multitudes of people, men and women, 
agree with the Prime Minister in regarding the extension of the 
vote to women as the most mischievous revolution which could be 
imagined, this is a serious omission. 


Wuo’s WHo YEAR Book, 1912. (Same Publishers.) 

This is, of course, an offshoot from the parent volume and 
contains a mine of information. One would not know where to 
look elsewhere for such diverse subjects as lists of clubs, members 
of the French Academy, cricket captains of first-class counties, 
and innumerable other items. 


THE WRITER’S AND ARTIST'S YEAR Book, 1912. (Same Publishers.) 


This little book is perhaps chiefly of value to writers, or those 
who have an ambition to write, the chief feature being a list of 
publications, journals and magazines, with information as to the 
matter chiefly utilised in them, the best methods of approaching 
editors, the rate of pay, &c. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


One of the most deserving Hospitals in London is certainly the Alexandra in Queen Square 
Bloomsbury, for children with hip disease, which in reality is nothing more than consumption. 
The increasing agonies which many of these poor little creatures endure can only be realised by 
those who have been brought into contact with sufferers, and there could not be truer charity 
than relieving their bitter distress. 

At this time of the year, thousands of holiday makers are attracted to Switzerland by the 
winter sports which of late years have been so increasingly popular. All information on the 
subject of travel by the Swiss Federal Railways can be obtained gratis at the Official Agency, 
Carlton House, 11b, Regent Street, S.W. 

A new game called Espionage—Boy Scouts and the Spy, has been gaining a remarkable 
popularity. It can be obtained for 1/1} from inventor, 62, Gladstone Avenue, Manor Park, E. 

Among the sporting prints issued by A. W. Leigh & Co., 29, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
(opposite Mudie’s Library), is Mr. A. G. Haigh’s ‘‘ Will Dale—late Huntsman to the Badminton 
on Red Mullet.’’ Signed proofs in colour may be obtained for one guinea, and this is a reminiscence 
which we are sure few men who have hunted with the Duke of Beaufort’s packs will fail to 
appreciate. 

The National Children’s Home and Orphanage cares for 2,250 orphan destitute and _ill-used 
children in its fourteen branches, and many are on the waiting list. There are special branches 
for cripples and consumptives, and a gift of five guineas will provide for one of the children 
immediately. Subscriptions should be sent to the Rev. Arthur E. Gregory, at the Home, Bonner 
Road, N.E. 

Another most deserving Hospital which should make its appeal to the well-to-do and for 
which, indeed, all benevolent persons might spare a trifle, is the Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital, with its Convalescent Home at Slough. Contributions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Douglas Owen, Chairman, 9, Wilbraham Place, S.W., or Mr. George Hanbury, Treasurer, 
28, Princes Gate, S.W. 

How to dress when Ski-ing is a problem which is exercising the minds of many ladies at the 
present time. Mr. M. Rose, 31, Holland Street, Kensington, W., makes a speciality of coats and 
skirts for this popular sport, and also well-cut breeches suitable for wearing without the skirt. 

Among recent contracts for decorations, renovations, electric-lighting, etc., which have 
been executed by Messrs. F. Foxley & Co., 26, Leinster Terrace, Hyde Park, W., are those which 
have only just been finished at Chester House, Belgrave Square ; Pie Corner House, E.C. ; and 
2, Carlton House Terrace. The reputation of this firm is steadily advancing. 

Smokers would not, without special advice, search for pipes, cigar and cigarette holders 
in Hastings ; but the Cozy Smoker Co. at this sea-side resort is doing business all over the 
country. The patented pipe, which gives its name to the Company, has strongly hit the public 
fancy. 

The Blackfriars Cold Storage Co., Ltd., of Purfleet Wharf, Upper Thames Street, E.C., are 
fulfilling what will be to many persons a novel undertaking of the utmost convenience. The 
Company receive and store in their frozen chambers large or small consignments of game, which 
are thus ready for use when required. The stores are in the most central and convenient positions 
in London. Information can be obtained from the address given. 

A story was published in this magazine some time ago describing how a young naval officer, 
eager to please an uncle who was an ardent collector of curios, stole for him an idol from a Chinese 
temple and mortally offended his relative, who found that it had been made in Birmingham, and 
naturally concluded that the dangers which he had undergone, according to his own account, 
were fictitious. There is, however, at the present time at 54, Duke Street, Oxford Street, W., a 
Hong-Kong Shop—Messsr. C. S. Ahon & Co.—where genuine silks, curios, ivoryware, etc., may 
be purchased. 

Miss A. I. Lockwood, 104, Devonshire Street, Sheffield, an expert, has in her establishment 
some very rare William and Mary chairs and other genuine antiques. Photographs may be 
obtained by those unable to visit Sheffield and inspect the articles. 

Ladies who hunt and the multitudes of them who motor are recommended to use ‘‘ Snowdrift,”’ 
the ideal toilet:cream, which removes the unpleasant roughness often caused by exposure to the 
weather. The sole maker is Mr. John Atkins, Chemist, 109, Queen’s Road, W. 

Those in search of a new indoor game may have their attention drawn to Drimp, which is 
claimed to be a “ classic,’’ and is declared to be ‘‘a game of skill, easier than chess, and more 
interesting than draughts.’’ It can be obtained from the Drimp Manufacturing Co., Atthouse, 
Little Hadham, Ware, at 2/6 and 5/-, 4d. postage. vane 

How to light tennis and racquet courts in the most effective fashion is a problem now 
solved by the introduction of the Holophane, a system of scientific illumination, reflecting and 
diffusing light without glare. It is installed by Holophane Limited, 12, Carteret Street, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
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1I—THURSDAY.. 


2--FRIDAY .... 


3—SATURDAY 


5—MONDAY 


6—TUESDAY 


7—WEDNESDAY 


8—THURSDAY....CoursINnG: Sussex County. 


9—FRIDAY 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for February 


.. ANGLING: River Coquet opens for salmon fishing. Most Irish 
rivers open for salmon and trout fishing. 
CoursinG Gravesend and Cliffe. 
Hockey : Cambridge University v. Old Rugbeians (Cambridge). 
KENNEL: Carlisle Dog Show. 
Lawn Tennis Club Tournament at Nice. 
PARTRIDGE and PHEASANT SHOOTING end. 
RacinG : Windsor Steeplechases. 


.. ANGLING: English and Welsh salmon, char and _ trout-fishing 
season commences. 

CouRSING: Gravesend and Cliffe. 

National Cage Bird Show opens (Crystal Palace). 

Racinc : Sandown Park Steeplechases, Sandown Grand Prize 
(Handicap Hurdle Race), 2 miles. 


...CRoss-Country : North and South of Thames championship. 


FootBaLL: Association : English Cup (second round). Rugby : 
Wales v. Scotland (Swansea); Richmond v. Harlequins 
(Richmond); Cambridge University v. London Scottish 
(Cambridge). 

HockEY: South v. West (in the west); Midlands v. East (in 
the east); Oxford University v. East Sheen (Oxford) ; 
Cambridge University v. Southgate (Cambridge) ; Cheshire 
v. Durham (in Durham) ; Lancashire v. Northumberland 
(Newcastle). 

National Cage Bird Show (Crystal Palace). 

RacING : Sandown Park Steeplechases, Prince of Wales’ Handicap 
Steeplechase, 3 miles. 


BILLiaRDs: H. W. Stevenson v. G. Gray, third and last match 
of series, lasting fortnight. M. Inman v. B. Elphick (London 
Tournament), lasting week. 

Lawn Tennis Club Championship at Mentone. 

National Cage Bird Show (Crystal Palace). 

PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Grand Prix du Casino). 

: Southwell Steeplechases. 


CoursiInG: Castlemilk. 

Glasgow Agricultural Society, National Stallion Show. 
KENNEL: Otterhound Show at Rugby. 

National Cage Bird Show (Crystal Palace) closes. 

PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Grand Prix du Casino). 


..COURSING : Castlemilk. 
FootBaLL: Rugby: Cambridge University v. United Services 
(Portsmouth). 

Glasgow Agricultural Society, National Stallion Show. 

Hockey : Oxfordshire v. Berkshire (Reading) ; Oxford Univer- 
sity v. East Sheen (Oxford) ; Cambridge University v. Surbiton 
(Cambridge). 

PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Grand Prix du Casino). 

RacinG : Gatwick Steeplechases. 


PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Grand Prix da Casino). 
RacinG : Gatwick Steeplechases. 


CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Melbourne), fourth Test Match 
begins. 

CouURSING : Sussex County. 

Racinc : Lingfield Park Steeplechases ; Leopardstown Steeple- 

chases. 
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Fixtures For Fepruary—Continued 


10—SATURDAY...Cricket: M.C.C. v. Australia (Melbourne), fourth Test Match 


continued. 

FootBaLL: Association: England v. Ireland; F. A. Amateur 
Cup (third round); Oxford University v. Cambridge 
University (Queen’s Club). Rugby: England v. Ireland 
(Twickenham); Blackheath v. United Services (Portsmouth) ; 
Oxford University v. London Scottish (Richmond). 

HIND SHOOTING ends. 

Hockey: Midlands v. North (in the Midlands) ; Oxford Univer- 
sity v. The Army (Oxford) ; Cambridge University v. 
Blackheath (Cambridge). 

Racine: Lingfield Park Steeplechases ; Leopardstown Steeple- 


chases. 
11I—SUNDAY...... PIGEON SHOOTING: International Match at Monte Carlo. 
12—MONDAY..... BILLiaRDs: T.Reecev. J. Mack (London Tournament), lasting week 
CrIcKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Melbourne), fourth Test Match 
continued. 


PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix de Monte Carlo). 
PoLo at Cannes (Prix Capron). 
Racinc: Birmingham Steeplechases. 


138—TUESDAY ....Cricket: M.C.C. v. Australia (Melbourne), fourth Test Match 
continued. 
Racine: Birmingham Steeplechases. 


14—WEDNESDAY.Hockey: Middlesex v. Sussex (in Middlesex) ; Oxfordshire v. 
Kent (Reading) ; Bedfordshire v. Hertfordshire (Bedford) ; 
Cambridge University v. Beckenham (Beckenham). 

KENNEL: Cruft’s Dog Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. 

RacinGc : Warwick Steeplechases. 


15—THURSDAY. .. KENNEL: Cruft’s Dog Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
PoLo: Madrid season commences. 
Racine : Warwick Steeplechases. 


16—FRIDAY rch KENNEL: Cruft’s Dog Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 
Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester) opens. 


Racine: Hurst Park Steeplechases; Haydock Park Steeple- 
chases. 


17—SATURDAY ..CRoss-CountrRY: Northern Counties Championships (near 
Wakefield) ; Southern Counties Championships. 

FootsaLL: Rugby: Cambridge University v. Blackheath 
(Richmond); Richmond v. London Scottish (Richmond) ; 
Harlequins v. Oxford University (Twickenham). 

Hockey: Devon v. Somerset (Exeter); Oxford University v. 
Blackheath (Oxford) ; Cambridge University v. Hampstead 
(Cambridge). 

LacrossE: North of England Flags, first semi-final. 

Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester). 

Racine: Hurst Park Steeplechases; Haydock Park Steeple- 
chases. 


19—MONDAY ..... BILi1arps: H. W. Stevenson v. J. Mack (London Tournament), 
lasting week. 
Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester). 
PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix de la Mediterranee). 
PoLo at Cannes (Coupe Primavera). 
Racinc: Manchester Steeplechases. 


20—TUESDAY ....Coursinc: Waterloo Cup Draw. 

KENNEL: New York (U.S.A.) Dog Show. 

Motor SHow; North of England (Manchester). 

Racinc: Manchester Steeplechases; Metropolitan (Baldoyle) 
Steeplechases. 
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21—WEDNESDAY. 


22—THURSDAY .. 


23—FRIDAY 


24—SATURDAY . 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


FixtTurRES FOR FEBRUARY—Covtinued 


CouRSING : Waterloo Cup Meeting (Altcar). 

KENNEL: New York (U.S.A.) Dog Show. 

Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester). 

Hockey: Middlesex v. Berkshire (in Middlesex) ; Cambridge 
University v. Tulse Hill (Cambridge) ; Oxford University v. 
Hatch’s XI. (Bath). 

RacinG : Leicester Steeplechases. 


.CoURSING : Waterloo Cup Meeting (Altcar). 


KENNEL: New York (U.S.A.) Dog Show. 
Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester). 
Racine: Leicester Steeplechases. 


CouRSING : Waterloo Cup Meeting (Altcar). 

Cricket: M.C.C. v. Australia (Sydney), fifth Test Match begins 

KENNEL: New York (U.S.A.) Dog Show. 

Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester). 

Racine: Newbury Steeplechases—The Spring Hurdle Race, 
2 miles ; The United Services Cup (Handicap Steeplechase), 
24 miles ; Clifton Park (Blackpool) Steeplechases. 


-CrIcKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Sydney), fifth Test Match 


continued. 

FootBaLL: Association: English Cup (third round); Lanca- 
shire v. London (Amateur). Rugby: Ireland v. Scotland 
(Dublin); Blackheath v. Oxford University (Blackheath) ; 
Harlequins v. United Services (Twickenham). 

Hockey: Scotland v. Wales (Aberdeen); South v. Midlands 
(in the south) ; West v. East (in the west) ; Oxford Univer- 
sity v. Wimbledon (Oxford). 

Motor SHow: North of England (Manchester) closes. 

Point-to-Point Races : Grenadier and Coldstream Guards 
(Wing). 

RACING : acini Steeplechases—The Newbury Steeplechase, 
24 miles; Clifton Park (Blackpool) Steeplechases. 


26—MONDAY ...../ ANGLING: Last Scotch rivers open for salmon-fishing. 


27—TUESDAY ... 


28—-WEDNESDAY. 


29—THURSDAY.. 


Britiarps: M. Inman v. J. Mack (London Tournament), 
lasting week. 

CricKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Sydney), fifth Test Match 
continued. 

Lawn TENNIS: International Tournament at Mentone com- 
mences. 

Racine: Plumpton Steeplechases. 


-CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Sydney), fifth Test Match 


continued. 

RacinG : Ludlow Club Steeplechases. 

SHIRE Horse SHow (Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. 

BADMINTON: All-England Championship (Horticultural Hall). 

CoursiInG : Hornby (Bedale). 

HARE HUNTING ends. 

Hockey: Oxford University v. Cambridge University (Becken- 
ham); Oxfordshire v. Bedfordshire (Oxford) ; Hampshire 
v. Sussex (Southampton). 

RacinG : Ludlow Club Steeplechases. 

SHIRE HorsE SHOw (Royal Agricultural Hall). 


.BADMINTON: All England Championship (Horticultural Hall). 


CourRsING: Gravesend and Cliffe; Hornby (Bedale); Sussex 
County. 

PoLo at Cannes (Coupe Internationale). 

Racine: Sandown Park Steeplechases. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects : 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 


The prize in the December competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Captain H. F. E. MacMahon, Quetta, 
Baluchistan; Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst 
Common; Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town; Mr. C. Trisler, Norwood 
Road, S.E.; Sir Ivor Heron Maxwell, Wilton House, Eaton Square, 
S.W.; Miss E. F. Smith, West Didsbury, Manchester; Miss Owen, 
The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; 
Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels ; and Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne. 
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QUETTA ASSAULT-AT-ARMS, IQII. THE WINNING PONY 
Photograph by Captain H. F. E. MacMahon, Quetta, Baluchistan. 
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MAORIS V. MIDDLESEX. ‘‘ HAKA,”? THE MAORI WAR SONG 
Photograph by Mr. C. Trisler, Norwood Road, S.E. 
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WEST KENT HUNT POINT-TO-POINT STEEPLECHASES, IQII 
Photograph by Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst Common 


VICTORIA ATHLETIC CLUB SPORTS, STELLENBOSCH, SOUTH AFRICA, A. J. STEGMAN WINS THE 
220 YARDS VICTORIA COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 
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OXSHOTT SELLING HURDLE RACE, SANDOWN, NOVEMBER, IQII 
Photograph by Mr. M. New, Douglas Mansions, West End Lane, N.W. 


PLYMOUTH REGATTA. I5-METRE CLASS 
Photograph by Mr. R. O. Latham, The Rectory, Wexford, Ireland 
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MAORIS V. MIDDLESEX, AT RICHMOND 
Photograph by Mr. C. Trisler, Norwood Road, S.E. 
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A WHALE BEING HAULED ASHORE AT DURBAN 
Photograph by Major W. Madocks, R.F.A., Chester Street, S.W. 
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CANOE UPSET AT SHELTER ISLAND, NEW YORK, LADIES SWIMMING ASHORE 
Photograph by Mr, David A, Laing, Annan, Scotland 


WINTER SPORTS AT MURREN. THE ICE RUN 
Photograph by Sir Ivor Heron Maxwell, Wilton House, Eaton Square, S.W. 
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OLD SURREY STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


THE THIRD OBSTACLE IN THE OBSTACLE RACE, NAVAL SPORTS, SHEERNESS 
Photograph by Miss E, F. Smith, West Didsbury, Manchester 
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A RIGHT AND LEFT AT BLUE WILDEBEESTE, PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
Photo by Mr. W. Murray Geddes, Lieutenant, 1st Wiltshire Regiment, Pietermaritzburg, Natal 
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CRICKET MATCH, LADIES V. GENTLEMEN, ON BOARD R.M.S. ‘‘ KINFAUNS’ CASTLE,”’ BETWEEN 
MADEIRA AND CAPETOWN, OCTOBER, IQII 
Photograph by Mr. H. A. Gritten, E.T.C. Mess, Durban, Natal 
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OPEN STEEPLECHASE, ERIDGE, IQII 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 


A FALL IN A PAPER CHASE NEAR BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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GRIEF AT THE OPEN DITCH 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


THE R.A, DRAGHOUNDS, A CHECK 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park: Kent 
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THE WATER JUMP AT SANDOWN 
Photograph by Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 


ENGLAND V. BELGIUM, AT BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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EASTBOURNE HUNT STEEPLECHASES, THE RACE FOR ‘‘ THE LADIES’ CUP” 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


RAILWAY SPORTS AT SALT RIVER, FINISH OF THE 220 YARDS 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 
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WATKINS & DONCASTER 


NATURALISTS, 
36, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Keep in stock every description of Apparatus, 
Cabinets, Books, and Specimens for Collectors of 


BIRDS' EGGS, BUTTERFLIES, PLANTS, 
ete., ete. 


All lovers of birds who wish to encourage birds to 
breed in their gardens, ete., should apply for a price list 
of our Nesting Boxes, 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


Ww. & G. ASHFORD, 
9, Barat Green, Birmingham. 


The Finest OLD English White and Black 
Oats obtainable are 


A stock of many thousand quarters always on 
hand for prompt delivery or shipment. Samples 
and quotations carriage paid to all parts of the 
world. Every sack sealed and guaranteed. 


H. & J. G ELSEY, 


Wholesale Oat Merchants and Exporters, 


LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


BOURN 


TABLE <:- 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Price: 
3/6 
per Doz. 
Pints. 


Do NOT FORGET 


PINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES. 


(Broncho-Laryngeal.) 
FAMOUS FOR 


CATARRH. 


Sold only in Boxes, \ Insist on having 
& 2/6, “PROCTOR’S 
vy Chemists and Stores. PINELYPTUS.” 
“MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT uses Proctor's 
inelyptus Pastilles with great success for Throat, Chest, 
nd Voice, and recommends her friends to use them,” 
A BOON TO SPEAKERS, SINGERS, TEACHERS. 


AGRIPPA 


The Improved Wire-Woven Asbestos 


LINING 


HIS Lining gives a grip that holds 
under all conditions, at any 
speed. Instantaneous, 

Silent in action, Brakes applied 
continuously have no delet- 
erious effect, as Agrippa Lining 
diffuses heat rapidly. It does not 
wear the drum. It will not get hard, 
is water- and oil-proof, yet, 
Agrippa is Lower Priced than any 
other Lining, it is of the Highest 
Quality. 


though 


Yor Samples and Prices write to— 


P. A. MITCHELL & CO., 


33, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
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FAMOUS FOR 
CcHEesT, ASTHMA, 
VOICE, 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. owe Kine. 


MOLASSINE 


DOG & PUPPY CAKES 


ARE QUITE DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


They aid digestion. Keep dogs healthy, end their coats and 
skins in fine condition. Eradicate worms and all internal 


parasites, Free from drugs and medicaments of any kind. 
THE ONLY FOODS THAT DOGS NEED 


Write ior free samples to The Molassine Co. Ld.,Greenwich, $.E. 


THE FINEST RUM. 


A High-class Spirit Thoroughly Matured. 


7 a SALOON PASSAGES. MODERATE FARES. ONLY ONE CLASS CARRIED. 


For full particulars and illustrated pamphlets apply to :—GrorGE Wixts & Co., 
57, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.; LitburNn & Co., 80, Buchanan St., 

: . we. Glasgow ; or to ALFRED HOLT & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
«“ JENEAS,” Twin-screw, 10,050 tons. 
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